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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru ;  including  a  Yeafs 
Residence  in  PotosL  By  P^dinond  Temple.  In  two 
vols.  London.  Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley. 
8vo.  Pp.  131  and  301. 

Our  reviews  of  new  works  are,  in  j^enerivl,  splendid, — 
impartial,  comprehensive,  spirited,  minute,  and  complete. 
Thev  are  calculated  not  only  to  show  the  true  merits  of 
the  author,  but  to  put  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  the 
abilities  of  the  critic.  We  are  aware,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  a  set  of  dull  roj^ues  vvdio  do  not  think  this 
last  advant.'i^e  so  very  essential  to  a  good  review.  These 
people  say, — “  We  do  not  wish  to  have  your  own  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  subject  in  question  ;  we  wish  to  know  ra¬ 
ther  what  the  author  says  about  it ; — give  us  fewer  ori¬ 
ginal  remarks,  and  more  extracts.”  We  pity  the  blind¬ 
ness,  but  we  respect  the  prejudices,  of  such  persons. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  no  author  now  living 
who  can  write  U])on  every  subject  so  well  as  we  can,  we 
must  naturally  feel  for  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  think  differently.  But  as  we  are  the 
most  amiable  creatures  in  existence,  and  take  a  supreme 
delight  in  humouring  and  pleasing  all  our  readers,  w’e  shall 
this  week  review  a  book  or  two  according  to  the  plan 
they  suggest,  and  the  melancholy  absence  of  our  own 
brilliant  observations  may  a\vake  them,  perhaps,  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  what  they  have  lost. 

Mr  P^dmond  Temple  is  a  young  Irishman,  who  went 
out  to  South  America  in  the  year  1823,  as  secretary  to 
the  then  newly-established  joint-stock  company,  entitling 
itself  “  The  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  Peruvian  Mining  As¬ 
sociation.”  He  and  the  other  commissioners  had  hardly 
reached  Potosi  when  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  company  fell  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Mr  'l’em]»le, 
however,  was  two  years  and  a  half  out  of  P^ngland,  and 
having  kept  a  Journal  of  every  thing  he  saw  and  did,  he 
has  now  published  a  book  written  in  that  good-natured 
lively  style,  which  im]dies  that  the  destruction  of  the 
^iplendid  jirospeids  of  “  The  Potosi,  I.a  Paz,  and  Peru¬ 
vian  IMining  Company,”  proiluced  a  vju’y  trilling  effect 
on  his  spirits.  Mr  Temple  is  not  a  profound  nor  a  scien¬ 
tific  man,  but  he  seems  to  be  an  ac:ute  sensible  fellow, 
with  a  dash  of  the  bold  and  eccentric  spirit  of  green 
Erin  in  his  constitution.  We  shall  take  such  extracts 
hoin  bis  two  volumes,  as  may  appear  to  us  likely  to  ex¬ 
cite  most  attention  v/heii  read  separately.  Some  of  them 
*ii*e  amusing,  and  others  instructive.  Ilaving  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  travelled  across  the  Pampas  to  Cor- 
dova,  and  thence  by  Tiu'uman  and  Salta  to  Potosi.  On 
itll  this  route  he  found  that  every  body  kept  oj>en  house 
travellers,  but  not  exactly  after  the  manner  that  oj>en 
is  kept  in  this  country. 

KEEPING  OPEN  HOUSE  IN  PERU. 

“  Proprietors  of  houses  in  England,  judging  from  their  own 
rRses,  may  imagine  that  keeping  of)en  houM*  for  travellers  is 
^ttendetl  with  very  great  trouhle  and  expense.  According 
^the  customs  of  England,  it  certaiidy  would  be  so  ;  but  in 
wuih  Americii  it  is  neither  troublesome  nor  ex|>ensive. 


Here  is  no  calling  for  chambermaids  to  prepare  a  room,  no 
disturbing  the  housekeeper  from  her  tea  to  air  a  pair  of 
sheets,  no  demand  upon  the  butler  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  nor 
upon  the  cook  for  any  extra  exercise  of  his  art,  nor  upon 
cf»achmen  or  grooms  to  take  care  of  carriages  and  horses. 

!  Tlie  traveller  alights  at  tlie  door  of  the  house,  which  he  en- 
I  ters,  and  accosts  those  he  may  chance  to  see,  saying,  ‘  Clod 
:  keep  ye,  gentlemen  !’  to  which  a  similar  reply  is  given.  The 
traveller  then  says,  ‘  With  y<uir  permission,  senores,  I  shall 
I  stop  here  for  tlie  night.’ — ‘  With  tlie  greatest  pleasure,’  is 
the  reply.  Here  ends,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  whole  of 
'  the  trouble  or  interference  between  the  parties.  The  tra- 
j  veller  ))oints  to  a  sp(»t  either  inside  or  outside  the  house,  ;i(%- 
,  cording  to  the  state  of  tlie  weather,  where  he  wishes  his 
j  niuckacaho  (servant)  to  spread  his  saddle-cloths ;  these  be¬ 
ing  three  or  four  fold,  are  suHiciently  large  to  lie  upon,  and, 
with  his  saddle  under  his  head,  and  poncho  or  cloak  over 
him,  complete  the  bed. 

“  Somefew,  who liketheir luxuries,  carryasmall  mattress, 
and  sometimes  even  a  portable  bedstead,  but  nothing  ol’  the 
kind  is  given  or  expected,  either  at  a  public  or  private  house, 
— for  the  very  best  reason,  because  thev  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  give.  'J  lie  traveller  also  carries  with  him  his  aU 
forjas — a  species  of  haversack — with  provisions  ;  but  it*  he 
happens  to  arrive*  at  the  iaiiiily  iiieal-time,  he  is  invited  to 
partake,  which  invitation  is  usually  deedined,  because  it  is 
usually  compliiiientary  and  nothing  more.” 

Upon  the  subject  of  South  American  and  Spanish 
phraseology,  we  have  the  following  entertaining  passage: 

I’EUULIARITIES  OF  SPANISH  AND  SOUTH  A^IEKirAN 
rilli  AS  EULOGY. 

In  South  America,  asin  Sfiaiii,  ceremonious  compliments 
are  too  fre((uently  indulged  in*;  otfersaiid  promise^  of  crery 
thinly  without  meaning  or  intending  atn/  are  of  daily 

occurrence.  But  this  general  rule  has,  of  course,  its  excep¬ 
tions;  for  it  would  bestraiige  to  say  that  therearenot  as  truly 
generous  friends  in  South  America  ami  in  Spain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  woidd,  yet  even  the  v«*ry  best  are  addicted 
to  empty  coinjdiments,  altogether  unknown  among  English¬ 
men.  Should  you,  Ibr  instam^e,  chance  t<»  admire  a  valu- 
ahle  necklace,  a  watch,  a  ring,  <»r  a  handsoim*  horse,  the 
owner, ulthoiigh  unacquainted  with  you,  iiriiiiediately  makes 
'  an  obeisance,  and  says,  ‘  Ksta  a  la  disposicion  de  V.’ — ‘  It  is 
i  at  your  service  ;*  but  never  expects  you  to  accept  the  prof- 
j  fered  gift.  It  must,  no  doubt,  have  occurred  toothers  as 
I  well  as  to  myseli’,  in  hotli  Spain  and  South  Aineiica,  when 
speaking  in  praise  of  a  lady,  be  she  wife  or  ilaiighter,  in  the 
}n'esence  of  the  husband  or  father,  to  have  received  from  tlie 
latter  the  same  generous  offer — ‘  Senor,  esta  a  la  disiiosicion 
de  V.’ 

“  i'he  compliments  of  Spanish  society  have  been  jiractised 
in  anciioit  and  modi'rn  times,  and  may  be  very  adroitly  ren  ¬ 
dered  subservient  to  self-in  ten*st,  sometim<*s  to  the  confusion 
of  one  jiai  ty,  and  to  the  iMMiefit  of  another,  as  the  following 
instam!i*s  will  show.  The  learned  ( 'ountess  d’Aunoy,  in 
her  travels  through  Spain,  a  Iniiidred  and  lifty  years  ago, 

^  wrote  to  a  IViend  at  Paris  in  thesi*  tei  iiis : — ‘  1  was  sitting 
I  at  table,  when  one  of  iny  women  brought  me  my  watch  to 
vvimi  it  lip,  as  it  was  my  custom  at  noon  ;  it  wasa  striking 
j  watch  of  i'ompion’s  make,  and  cost  me  liftj'  louis  d’oj*. 

I  My  hanker,  wlio  was  by  me,  exjiressed  a  d(‘sire  to  see  it. 

I  gave  it  liim  wilh  the  cuslojuarg  civility.  I'liis  was 
j  enough  :  iny  blade  l  isi's  and  makes  me  a  profound  reve- 
I  rence,  telling  me  that  le;  <lid  not  desei’ve  so  considei'uble  a 
;  present,  but  that  such  a  lady  as  I  could  make  no  other,  and 
j  he  would  engage  Ins  faith  that  lie  would  never  part  with 
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my  watch  as  \on^  as  he  lived.  Tie  kissed  it  at  the  end  of 
this  pleasant  compliment,  and  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of 
his  small-clothes.  You  will  take  me  to  be  a  very  ^^reat  sot 
for  saying  nothing  to  ail  this ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
But  1  confess  f  was  so  surprised  at  this  proceeding,  that 
the  watch  was  out  of  sight  before  I  could  resolve  on  what 
I  was  to  do  ;  in  fine,  I  let  him  go  with  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  do  myself  honour  from  a  thing  which  gave  me  great  mor¬ 
tification  ;  hut  it  will  be  my  fault  if  I  am  trapped  again.’ 
Thus  far  the  Countess  d’ Annoy — the  following  adventure 
is  tny  own.  In  the  Peninsular  war,  I  became  acijuainted 
with  a  Spanish  cidonel,  whose  regiment  was  in  the  same 
brigade  as  that  to  which  I  belonged,  and  whenever  I  chanced 
to  praise  his  horses,  or  admire  any  thing  belonning  to  him, 
he  always  said,  with  a  ‘  profound  reverence,’  that  it  was  at 
my  service.  Knowing  this  to  be  empty  compliment  on  his 
part,  I  thought  the  least  I  could  do,  for  civility’s  sake,  was 
to  make  a  similar  refily  on  similar  occasions.  One  day,  he 
observed,  in  the  corner  of  my  room,  a  new  sabi’e,  which  I 
had  just  received  from  England,  and  taking  it  up,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  admiration  in  terms  that  induced  me,  with  in¬ 
finite  politeness,  to  assure  him  it  was  at  his  service*  This 
was  enough;  my  blade  rises,  (as  the  Countess  observes,) 
makes  me  a  profound  reverence,  and  in  an  instant  both 
blades  disappeared  ;  but  ‘  it  will  be  my  fault  if  1  am  trap¬ 
ped  again.’  ” 

Mr  Temple  is  rather  happy  in  telling  a  lively  anecdote, 
a  good  number  of  which  are  sprinkled  through  his  book. 
Take  the  subjoined  specimen  : 

AN  ADVENTURE  ON  HORSERACE. 

“  Before  I  leave  Lagunillas,  I  shall  mention  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  rather  sui  prised  us  all.  When  we  wei’e  setting 
out  from  the  farm-house  to  a  distant  lake  to  shoot,  the  son 
of  the  farmer  happened  to  be  at  the  dooi*  on  a  good  stout 
horse,  whose  broad  back  induced  me  to  ask  the  rider  foi*  a 
seat  behind  him  to  the  lake;  which  was  readily  granted, 
with  the  observation  that  the  horse  was  may  soberbio  (very 
t)rou<l.)  However,  my  weight  not  being  exorbitant,  and 
having  no  intention  of  olfending  the  animal’s  pride,  I  hand¬ 
ed  up  my  gun,  and  then  mounted  behind  the  saddle,  with  a 
degree  of  agility  too,  that  rather  pleased  me,  because  my 
companions  were  looking  on,  and,  as  I  thought,  with  some 
share  of  envy,  as  the  sun  was  very  powerful,  and  the  lake 
at  some  distance.  We  moved  on  six  varils  awkwardly 
enough,  the  horse,  by  the  motion  of  his  tail,  and  unsettled 
gait,  exhibiting  strong  symptoms  of  displeasure.  ‘He  is 
quiet,  1  hope,’ said  1,  in  a  tone  not  very  expressive  of  con¬ 
fidence.  ‘  Es  mtii/  soberbio,'  said  my  friend.  Up  and  down 
went  the  horse.  ‘  Gently,  gently,’  said  I.  ‘  piiedo^ — 
I  cannot,’  siiid  my  friend.  Higher  and  lower  went  the 
horse.  ‘  Stop  !  stop  !’  said  I.  ‘  JVo  puedo,'  said  my  friend. — 
‘  1  shall  be  off,’  said  I.  ‘  Senor  par  Dios  /  for  heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  squeeze  me  so  tight  round  the  waist  !’  said  my 
triend.  ‘  I  shall  be  otf,  1  shall  certainly  be  olf !’  said  I,  in 
a  tone  louder  than  was  requisite  for  hearing.  ‘  Don’t  squeeze 
me  so  tight,  senor  mio  P  said  my  friend.  ‘  Hold  on  !  hold 
on  !’ cried  my  companions.  ^  Es  mup  soberbio,'  said  my 
friend.  ‘  Yes,  very  proud  indeed  !’  said  I,  and  at  the  same 
instant,  a  violent  plunge  and  kick  aiding  my  exertions, 
1  sprang  out  of  my  seat  with  twice  the  agility,  though  not 
with  half  the  pleasure,  with  which  I  sprang  into  it. 

“  Scenes  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,  afi'ord  much  more 
entertainment  to  the  spectators  than  to  the  performers  ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  upon  that  part  of  the  subject, 
but  come  to  the  point  which  has  been  my  only  object  in 
mentioning  this  circumstance,  namely,  the  age  of  the  horse. 

‘  Pray,*  said  General  l^inlssien,  ‘  how  old  is  tliat  proml-spi- 
rited  beast  of  yours?’ — ‘  I  have  always  understood,’  replied 
the  young  man,  ‘that  he  is  the  age  of  my  father.’ — ‘  And 
more  than  that,’  said  one  of  the  bystanders.  ‘  My  father  is 
past  forty,’  said  the  young  man,  who  had  himself  been  ri¬ 
ding  tbe  animal  for  seventeen  years.  W’e  were  all  astonish¬ 
ed,  for  the  horse  was,  in  appearance,  to  use  an  appropriate 
phrase,  ‘ as  fresh  as  a  four-year-old.’  Hot  stables,  heavy 
clothing,  excessive  feeding,  and  violent  physicking,  are  the 
causes  no  doubt  why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  their  age  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  horse  at  little  more  than  nine  or  ten  veai  sold 
is  considered  as  having  ‘done  his  work,’  and,  generally  sjieak- 
ing,  is  no  longer  in  esteem.” 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  inducements  which 
Peru  holds  out  to  emigrants,  we  must  not  omit  to  make 
the  following  extract  from  iiiiich  more  that  our  author 
urges  iu  the  same  strain  : 


EXPENSE  OF  LIVING  IN  PERU. 

“  It  is  notorious,  that  numbers  of  families  and  inclividiu 
als  have  left  England  and  Ireland  to  establish  themselves 
on  different  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Eurof»p,  where  thev 
live  in  comparative  affluence,  upon  means  which,  in  their 
own  country,  with  difficulty  afforde<l  them  a  decent  sul). 
sistence.  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  enquire  into 
the  prices  of  every  thing  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
family  in  either  of  the  fine  provinces  of  Cordova,  Tucuina?i 
or  Salta,  and  having  in  view  the  object  of  giving  informa¬ 
tion  at  some  future  day  to  persons  at  home,  whose  circum¬ 
stances  might  induce  them  to  leave  their  native  land,  and 
to  adopt  aimther,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  easier  enjovnient 
of  life,  I  apfdied  only  to  the  most  respectable  authorities 
who,  I  felt  convinced,  would  not  mislead  me  on  the  siihject! 

“  It  is  not  considered  genteel  to  talk  of  one's  own  riches* 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  state  the  amount  of  mifie  in 
]Mmiids,  shillings,  and  pence,  younger  brothers  ofthe  wealthi¬ 
est  families  have  seldom  to  boast  of  theii*  credit  at  Coutts’s 
but  this  I  say,  that  the  means  which  in  England  will  not 
even  keep  a  man’s  head  above  water,  ai  e  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  alffuent  independence  in  either  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Cordova,  rucuman,or  Salta;  where,  if  so  disposed, 
1  could,  without  difficulty,  become  legal  possessor  of  a  large 
and  vjiluahle  estate; — large,  because  its  extent  would  be 
from  four  to  five  or  six  leagues  ;  valuable,  because  the  land 
is  capable  of  producing  every  thing  that  may  bedesii  ed  from 
it,  and  because,  with  the  estate  wouhl  be  obtained,  at  least, 
fifty  head  of  horned  cattle,  as  many  horses,  and  of  sheep  and 
goats,  any  number  you  would  wish  to  have ;  in  some  cases, 
too,  an  annual  rent  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  dcdlars, 
paid  by  a  tenantry,  who  become,  in  fact,  the  vassals  of  tbe 
landlord.  Sindi  an  estate  may  be  purchased  here,  and  its 
jn’ice  would  not  exceed  .£^000  sterling  ;  how  it  might  he  im¬ 
proved,  under  proper  management,  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 
With  resfiect  to  amusement,  gaine  of  all  s(U*tsin  abundance 
in  the  land,  fishing  in  the  rivers,  lion  and  tiger  hunting  in 
the  mountains,  would  afford  pastime  to  the  sj>ortsnian; 
whilst  those  more  industriously  inclined  would  find  ample 
gratification  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  no  little  pleasure 
in  cultivating  a  garden,  in  a  climate  where  the  rigour  of 
winter  is  unknown,  and  where  flowers  succeed  ffowers 
everv  month  in  the  vear. 

“  A  library,  a  great  deficit  in  this  country,  (although, 
thanks  to  Mr  Ackermann’s  judicious  ]niblications,  books 
aie  now  beginning  to  Le  circulated,)  would  no  doubt  be 
amongst  other  comforts  that  would  accom])any  European 
settlers,  who  would  soon  find  here  as  wide  a  field  for  s|)c- 
culation,  with  as  cheering  a  ju’ospect  of  success,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  any  such  risk  of  health,  as  either  in  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  during  their  brightest  fortune-making 
days.  All  circumstances  fairly  considered,  the  j)ros|)ects, 
in  chosen  sjiots  of  South  America,  are  as  inviting  to  indus¬ 
try,  with  small  means,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

“  How  many  masters  of  families  are  there  iu  Circat  lln- 
tain,  well  born,  too,  existing  in  embaiTas>ment  and  want, 
with  capitals  of  five  and  six  thousand  pounds?  I  nieniion 
these  sums  merely  because  either  ol*  them  is  sufficient,  in  tbe 
jirovince  of  Cordova,  'rucuman,  or  Salta,  to  purchase  ease, 
coiiifort,  and  independence;  in  a  word,  amjdy  sufficient  to 
bestow  upon  its  possessor  every  luxury  that  a  fertile  soil  and 
fine  climate  can  afford.  All  these  advantages,  1  am  aware, 
do  not  ensure  to  every  body  the  enjopnient  ot  lile ;  tli(^i  de¬ 
pends  upon  moral  principles,  into  wliicli  I  pretend  not  to 
enter.  I  have  heard  something  about  ‘  q^iot  homines,  tot 
sententirv,^  which  is  Latin,  and  the  English  of  it  1  take  to 
be  this, — ‘  Thei*e  are  many  persons  who  would  find  e\er) 
happiness  in  South  America,  and  many  who  would  no 
none  at  all !’  1  am  addressing  myself  only  to  the  foi’inei, 

and  to  them  I  continue  my  observations. 

“  *  With  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars— which,  according 
the  present  rate  of  exchange,  is  not  five  thousand  poiiio 
you  may  not  only  double  it  in  a  few  years,’  said  an 
gent  curate  to  me,  in  conversation  upon  this  subject, 
in  the  meantime,  you  may  rival  in  living  his  Eminent^^ 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Tidedo.’  All  the  ^**“1”'* 

U[)on  this  subject  tended  to  confirm  the  curate’s 
tion,  and  mightily  roused  in  my  mind  a  desire  to 
Eminence  the  C'ardiiial  Archbislnqq  whose splendi<ll>  .j*  ''^ 
led  hand  1  had  the  honour  to  kiss,  and  whose  coinloi  a 
beiieiliction  1  had  the  happiness  of  receiving,  at  his  coui 
Madrid,  some  few  vears  ago.” 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  our  author’s  account 
his  first  entrance  into  Eotosi ; 
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the  approach  TO  POTOSI,  AND  FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN. 

“  The  road,  as  I  advanced,  although  in  no  respect  iin- 
Dfoved  in  itself,  indicated  the  approach  to  a  town  of  consi¬ 
deration.  It  was  no  longer  an  unfrequented  solitude,  as  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  find  it.  Peasantry,  with  droves  of 
asses,  and  flocks  of  beautiful  llamas,  were  to  be  seen  passing 
to  and  fro;  some  strolling  lazily  to  the  city,  laden  with 
fruits,  vegetables,  Indian  corn,  flour,  charcoal,  firewood, 
and  other  necessaries  ;  some  returning  from  the  market  at 
a  brisk  pace,  after  disposing  of  their  burdens,  and  hastening 
inanv  leagues  into  the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  country  to  re¬ 
new  them.  Indians,  male  and  female,  with  poultry,  milk, 
eggs,  and  sundry  commodities  for  consumption,  enlivened 
the  wav>  and  apprized  the  hungry  traveller  that,  althongh 
surrounded  by  bleak,  uncultivated,  and  uncultivable  moun¬ 
tains,  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

“  Suddenly  appeared  before  me  in  the  distance  a  high 
mountain  of  "a  reddish-hrown  colour,  in  the.  shape  of  a  per¬ 
fect  cone,  and  altogether  distinct  in  its  appearance  from  any 
thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was  no  mistaking 
it:  it  was  that  mountain  which  was  made  known  to  the 
world  by  the  merest  accident,  by  an  Indian,  who,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  llama  up  the  steep,  to  save  himself  from  falling, 
caught  hold  of  a  shrub,  which,  being  torn  from  the  soil,  ex¬ 
posed  a  mass  of  solid  silver  at  the  roots;  it  was  that  monn- 
tain,  incapable  of  producing  even  a  blade  of  grass,  which 
yet  had  attractions  suthcient  to  cause  a  city  to  be  built  at 
its  base,  at  one  time  containing  a  hundred  thousand  inha¬ 
bitants;  it  was  that  mountain  where  hidden  treasures  have 
withstood  the  laborious  plunder  of  250  years,  and  still  re¬ 
main  unexhausted.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  new 
and  striking  object  before  me,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  it 
was  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Pot(»si. 

“  Onward  1  rode,  cheered  by  seeing  the  beacon  which 
indicated  the  termination  of  my  journey  ;  not  so  my  jaded 
mule;  it  received  no  stimulus  from  that  which  to  me  acted  t 
as  an  exhilarating  draught.  Forty  miles  upon  a  road  (my  » 
mule  assured  me  it  was  full  forty-five)  is  a  wearisome  dis¬ 
tance  before  breakfast  for  either  man  or  beast,  and  mine, 
every  mile  I  now  advanced,  gave  indubitable  evidence  of' 
exhausted  strength,  yet  the  means  of  refreshment  was  far 
distant  from  us  both.  Patience  and  perseverance  were  oui* 
only  solace;  and  with  these  two  efficacious  virtues,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  heart  honestly  adhered  to  by  both  of  us,  we 
mutually  assisted  each  other — I  by  alighting  to  walk  np 
hills  and  steeps,  the  mule,  when  I  remounted,  by  jogging 
on,  if  the  heath  happened  to  he  free  from  rocks  and  stones; 
lor  the  approach,  even  to  the  Imperial  Citp,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  rugged  path  tracked  out  by  the  footsteps  of  men  and 
ardnials. 

“  From  the  top  of  every  eminence  that  I  ascended  f(u* 
the  last  two  hours  of  my  journey,  1  felt  a  longing  expecta¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  town  ;  because,  to  behold, 
even  at  a  ilistance,  the  abode  of  rest,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  voyage  or  journe}",  is  a  consolati(Ui  which  every  tra¬ 
veller  anxiously  seeks  and  enjoys  with  sensations  of  real 
pleasure;  but  this  consolation  is  denied  in  approaching 
I  otosi ;  neither  house,  nor  dome,  nor  steeple,  is  to  be  seen  at 
a  distance. 

“  The  last  curve  round  the  base  of  the  silver  mountain, 
whose  pointed  to]>  was  now  far  above  my  head  in  a  cloud¬ 
less  deep-blue  sky,  bi’ought  me  at  once  upon  the  town, 
■'vhicli,  with  its  ruined  suburbs,  covered  a  vast  extent  be¬ 
neath  me,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  I  was  at  the  posthouse 
fn  the  centre  of  it.” 

e  can  recommend  this  work  as  conveying  a  distinct 
and  lively  account  of  the  present  state  of  a  great  portion 
South  America, 


^  (]f  Ten  Son(jfi  and  Two  ])nct<.  The  Words  and 

'  ^nsic  by  two  Sisters.  lamdon  :  J.  Power.  Edin- 
l^ufgh:  Robertson  &  Co.  1830. 


V  'tiveness.  'I’lie  song  entitled  “  Cdiacta’s  Lame 
»s,  n<»wever,  particularly  h<dd  and  energetic; 
**  ation  thronghont  i>.  good,  and  the  syniphonir 
j  ^^’^0*aiiim(*nts  powerfully  written.  'Fhe  words  ;ii 
•nuorthyot  the  mu.sic.  The  two  following  songs  i 
‘’^^3  Aorton ; 


BFT  THOU  I 

Delia  !  some  few  short  years  ago. 

Yon  fountain  heard  thee  breathe  a  vow; 

Still  sparkling  in  the  sunny  glow, 

With  murmuring  sound  and  constant  flow', 

That  fount  plays  on — but  Thou  ! 

“  Delia  !  a  ringlet  bright  and  fair, 

Tliat  wanton’d  o’er  thy  simwy  brow, 

In  hours  of  bliss  w'as  given  ;  there 
Time  has  not  changed  a  single  hair ; 

’Tis  still  the  same — but  Tliou  ! 

‘‘  Delia  !  the  heart  that  fondlv  loved. 

Loves  thee  despite  thy  tolly  now' ; 

Though  thou  hast  seen  its  jmng  unmoved, 

In  sadness  tried — in  sorrow  ])roved— . 

’Tis  faithful  yet — hut  Thou!” 

THE  mother’s  la:ment. 

‘‘  Where  shall  I  wamh*!*,  and  wdiither  shall  I  go. 

Since  o’er  my  pretty  sailor  hoy  the  cruel  w’ati'rs  flow? 
Whom  shall  I  seek  for,  to  he  like  my  <lear  child. 

To  speak  w  ith  that  sweet  voice  that  choked  among  the  waters 
wild? 


“  I’ll  ivamler  through  the  streamlet,  I’ll  ivander  o’er  the 
land. 

I’ll  w'ander  till  I  reacli  again  the  glittering  ocean  strand  ; 
I’ll  call  to  my  dear  sailor  boy  across  tin*  dreary  sea, 

’Twas  there  I  parted  from  him — will  he  come  again  to  me  ? 


“  I’ll  listen  to  the  murmuring  w'aves  that  break  along  the 
shore, 

And  think  it  is  his  hounding  step  wdio  can  return  no  more: 
I’ll  w'atch  the  cloud’s  <Iark  shadow’  that  steals  upon  the  sea, 
And  d  ream  it  is  his  graceful  form  that  steals  across  to  me. 


“  I’ll  W'atch  the  splendid  light  that  breaks  s(»  softly  o'er  his 


grave— 

His  eyes  w’ere  blue  and  sunny  bright  wdn»  sleeps  beneath  the 
wave — 


I’ll  fancy  ’tis  his  glance  that  comes  so  smiling  o’er  the  sea  ; 
His  glance,  his  voice,  his  step,  alas  !  w’ill  he  ndiirii  to  me  ?” 


Not  inferior  to  these  are  the  folio w'ing  verses  by  Mrs 
Blackw'ood : 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  CONE. 

“  I'l  lend  of  mv  vonth  !  w’e  mi'et  again,— 

Both  chang(‘d  in  outward  guise; 

But  the  love  we  bore  each  other  then 
Still  lives  in  our  tearful  eyes  ! 

Th<>se  w  ho  w  ere  w'ont  our  liearts  to  fill. 

Have  left  ns  <ni  earth  alone! 

But  we’ll  love  each  other  tin;  better  still. 

For  the  sake  of  those  wdio  are  gone! 

Old  i'riend  ! 

For  the  sake  of  those  w  ho  are  g4)ne  ! 

“  We’ll  sit  in  the  shaih*  of  these  obf  oak-trees, 

And  sjK'ak  <d‘the  tried  and  true; 

Xor  hide  4inr  tears,  w  hich  no  one  sees. 

But  the  friend  wdM»  is  w'4'epiiig  too! 

And  if  our  wrath  Im‘  idly  stirr’d 
By  a  ln‘edb‘ss  look  or  tom*, 

W(‘’il  forget  tin*  look,  and  forgivi:  the  W'oid, 

For  the  sake  of  tlnisi^  wln»  an*  gone  ! 

Obi  b'ri(*nd  ! 

b'or  the  sake  of  those  w’ho  are  gone  ! 

“  I'rieiul  of  my  youth  !  w’e  part  onc4*  more. 

And  our  paths  an;  distant  far  ! 

But  we’ll  meet,  W’ln*n  the  long  tlay’s  toil  is  oer, 

In  the  land  w’here  those  lovisl  oiie.s  are! 

And  <di  !  while  yet  wa;  iing<*r  heie, 

Eaeh  journeying  Jibme, 

I-(t‘t  my  nann*  be  <iear  t«»  thy  4li‘'tant  ear. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  gone  ! 

Obi  b'rij'nd  !  ^ 

For  tin!  sake  cd’ those  w  ho  are  gone  !” 

We  know*  of  no  more  elegant  oc(*npation  for  the  femah! 
mind  than  is  afforded  by  the  conibinutioii  of  music  and 
poetry. 
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The  Dominic's  Legacy.  By  tlie  Author  of  “  Tlic  Secta¬ 
rian.”  In  three  vols.  Loudon.  William  Kidd.  18.30. 

]Mr  Picken,  the  author  of  this  hook,  is  not  fortunate 
in  the  names  of  his  works.  He  is  a  man,  however,  of 
considerable  genius,  and  his  writings  “  have  that  within 
which  passetli  show.”  The  “  Dominie’s  Legacy”  is  a 
collection  of  Tales,  mostly  of  Scottish  Life,  containing  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  pathos  and  humour,  though  the  for¬ 
mer  ]»red(nninates.  We  particularly  recommend  the  sto¬ 
ries  entitled,  “  ]Mary  Ogilvie,”  ‘‘  George  Wishart,”  and 
“  The  Rash  ^Marriage.”  They  are  distinguished  by  se¬ 
veral  touches  not  unwortliy  df  Washington  Irving  him¬ 
self.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  both  of  !Mr  Picken’  s  grave 


arms,  our  tears  mingled,  she  broke  from  me  after  a  sob  or 
two,  staggered  with  agitation  as  she  glided  off  round  the 
foot  of  tile  green  mound,  leaving  me  like  one  in  the  midst 
of  a  dream.  I  stood  stock-still  for  some  moments,  in  the 
bewilderment  of  shuddering  agitation  ;  then,  throwing  my, 
self  on  the  soft  turf,  to  recover  my  feelings,  I  pondered  on 
the  shortness  of  those  scenes  that  live  longest  in  our  remem¬ 
brance,  and  on  the  fewness  of  those  illumined  pages  of  the 
book  of  life,  which  are  more  precious  to  the  heart,  and 
dearer  to  the  imagination,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  dull  and 
blotted  volume.” — Vol.  11.  p.  41-5. 

In  a  more  lively  vein  is  the  following  amusing  sketch 
of  some 

WEST-COUNTRY  RADICALS  AT  DRILL. 


and  gay  style, — the  grave  tirst  :  | 

MARY  OGILVIE’s  INTERVIEW  WITH  HER  FORMER  I.OVER  ON  j 

HER  :marriac;e-i)av.  I 

“  I  stood  gazing  on  her  as  she  confusedly  t(dd  this  story,  | 
still  liolding  tier  hands,  and  replied,  with  more  of  jiassioii 
than  wisdom,  that  she  needed  not  he  thus  particular  in  : 
giving  me  an  account  of  herself,  and  that  the  time  was  j 
when  she  would  not  have  tiiought  of  making  excuses  lor  | 
meeting  me  in  this  wood.  She  looked  at  me  with  surprise 
when  1  liad  uttered  this  speech,  as  well  she  miglit;  and,  ! 
withdrawing  Inrr  hands,  she  began  to  say,  ‘  Ay,  and  I  have 

seen  the  day,  Mi’  George,  when - ’  and  her  heart  seemed 

to  till  at  her  own  thoughts. 

“  ‘  When  what,  ^lary  ?’  I  said,  as  she  paused.  ‘  Speak  ! 

I  love  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  used  long  ago.’ 

“  ‘  When,’  she  answered,  ‘  I  w’ould  not  have  needed  to 
make  excuses  for  meeting  you  in  any  ])Iace;  and  when,  if  it 
had  been  tohl  me,  that  ye  wouhl  hae  been  absent  from  the 
hoiims  o’  I/illybrae  for  years  an’  years,  and  that  ye  came 
back  witliout  ever  asking  to  see  me,  or  sjieak  to  me,  as  ye 
used  to  do, — if  it  were  nae  mail*,’  she  added,  mournfully, 

‘  but  to  gar  me  greet  by  talking  to  me  of  our  happiness 
when  we  were  bairns, —  I  wa<lna  liae  believed  them.  ^Vnd  if 
ye  really  like  to  hear  mespeakas  I  did  langsyne,’  she  went 
on,  her  voice  tnunbling  as  she  spoke,  ‘  what  for  did  ye  not  I 
come  to  Lillybrae  and  speak  to  me,  (jeorge?’ 

“  This  last  sentence  was  spedven  in  a  tone  so  affecting, 
and  w’ith  a  look  up  into  my  face  of  such  appealing  expres¬ 
sion,  that  it  smote  me  to  the  soul  with  agonizing  convic¬ 
tion  of  injustice,  and  even  cruelty,  to  her,  and  took  from 
me  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to  the  excuse  which  I 
meditated  ;  I  hesitated,  and  stammered.  ‘  3Iary  Ogiivie,’ 

I  at  length  said,  ‘  I  cannot  now  t<‘ll  you  .*dl  the  rea¬ 
sons ;  but  believe  me,  my  heart  was  notin  them,  ]Mary. 

I  denied  luyself  much,  much  in  not  seeing  you,  at  least  to 
talk  ol‘  lormer  happiei’  days ;  but  1  learned  that  you  were 
alauit  to  be  married  to  a  young  man  of  whom  your  lather 
approve<l ;  and  I  knew  not  but  that  you  might  have  for¬ 
gotten  me  and  our  early  love.  And  you  know,  Mary,’  I 
continued,  taking  both  her  hands  again,  and  looking  into 
her  eyes,  ‘  we  have  other  things  to  do  in  life  than  idling 
about  these  bonny  woods,  picking  primroses  and  reading 
love  tales  ;  for  the  scenes  of  early  youth  are  but  like  a  dream, 
and  pass  ipiickly  away,  and  the  feelings  may  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  alter  years.  Rut  my  heart  assuredly  was  not  in 
lault,  Mary;  I  have  not  forgotten  those  days,  nor  this  jiretty 
bank,  nor  your  lovely  blue  eyes  and  golden  locks,  nor  the 

diy  when  we  wandered  to  the  Craigs  of  Glen  vie,  nor - ! 

You  are  in  tears,  Mary  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  jmin  you.’  | 

“‘Oh,  (Jeorge  !’  said  she,  while  the  tears  fell*  fast  from 
her  swimming  eyes,  ‘  how  can  you  speak  so  to  me  now,  and  ' 
not  a  word  until  iny  very  wedding-day  !  And  yet  I  know  you  ■ 
do  not  meiin  to  pain  me  ;  I  know  your  warm  heart ;  but  ^ 
y<iu’ll  be  ilesIgiH  d  for  some  grand  lady,  and  I  never  should  ! 
have  thought  about  the  like  of  you.’  I 

“  As  1  was  about  to  reply,  she  took  her  liand  from  mine,  | 
atid,  Indding  it  up  bidbre  my  mouth,  exciaiined,  ‘  Now,  I 
diiina  speak  nae  mail*  to  me,  (Jeorge!  <liuna  talk  to  me  of 
bygone  days;  I  canna  bear  it  tlie  day,  for  I’m  but  a  weak  ; 
woman,  and  I  am  gauii  to  be  married  to  a  youth  of  my  ain 

station  ;  and  yet - Now,  dimia  speak  I’  *  I 

One  word  more,  Mary,’  I  said,  completely  overpower-  ; 
ed,  ‘and  then  forget’ -  t 

“  ‘  I  canna  forget!  No,  I  winna  forget!’  slie  exclaimed, 
with  a  look  of  dc’spair.  ‘  Farewell,  George!’  and  she  tried 
to  get  away. 

“  ‘  Will  you  leave  me  that  way,  IMary?’  I  said,  almost 
calmly  :  ‘  It  is  our  last  meeting,  as  remembered  lovers, — the  | 
very  last  in  this  wood.’  I  drew  her  to  me,  she  fell  into  my  j 


“  I  was  conducted  out  of  town  with  my  head  full  of  po¬ 
pular  armies,  squadrons  of  pikemeii,  marcliingand  counter- 
marc>hing  ;  and  extended  lines  of  a  warlike  people  covering 
great  part  of  the  country.  Rut  when  I  came  to  the  spot,  I 
could  see  nothing  but  a  straggling  crowd,  of  less  than  a 
hundred  persons,  most  of  wdiom  stood  talking  in  groups* 
and  instead  of  «arms  or  military  appointments,  they  mostly 
wore  aprons  before  them,  and  hail  short  tobacco  pipes  in 
their  mouths.  One  group  I  heard  disputing  upon  what 
were  to  be  their  degrees  of  military  rank,  viz.  which  of 
them  slumld  be  ensign,  and  which  should  be  cajktain ;  and 
another  was  occupied  iu  a  strong  argument  (fur  there 
were  some  of  tlumi  old  soldiers)  l  egarding  what  was  the 
speediest  mode  of  cutting  to  pieces  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
“  A  pai’ty  of  about  forty  were  in  another  part  of  the  held, 
formed  into  a  line  of  Indian  lile  ;  and  were  marching  and 
halting,  and  facing  about,  very  much  like  children  pfaying 
at  soldiers ;  for,  as  most  of  them  were  to  be  commissioned 
officers,  some  were  talking,  some  laughing,  and  now  and 
then  some  stood  still,  u’hile  one  or  twm  ran  to  a  hole  in  the 
hedge,  to  listen,  as  they  said,  ‘  if  tlie  Iiorsenien  were  co¬ 
ming.’  I  perceived  that  except  a  few  determined  men,  it  was 
generally  the  youngest  and  most  regardless-looking  that 
were  most  forward  to  be  soldiers ;  and  as  their  disiJpline 
allowed  perl'ect  liberty  and  equality,  I  joined  (the  better  to 
make  my  observations)  this  samjile  of  ‘  physical  foice  ;’  but 
looking  along  their  irregular  mixture  of  boys  and  men,  I 
could  not  help  despising  myself  for  my  folly  in  being  found 
among  them. 

“  ‘  You’ll  be  a  pretty  sort  o’  a  captain,  Jock,’  said  one  to 
his  neighbour,  ‘  gaun  there  marchiii’  wi’  your  han’sin  your 
pouches!’ 

“  ‘  Deevil  sic  anither  sodger  I  ever  saw  !’  said  an  old  mi¬ 
litiaman,  touching  his  comrade  on  the  left,  whose  faults  he 
could  sew  in  the  dark — ‘  Ye  set  down  your  feet,  man,  when 
ye  march,  just  as  ye  were  treading  the  treddles ;  an’  yom’ 
vera  head  gangs  iiid  nodding^  as  if  ye  were  following  the 
shuttle.’ 


“  ‘  Od,  man,’ said  the  refractory  recruit,  answering  again, 
‘  ye’re  deevelitch  strick  fora  malicious  man  !  Do  ye  expect 
me  to  be  as  good  at  the  marching  already  as  a  tugleinan  or 
a  tife-major?  and  to  stick  in  my  back  and  mit  my  breast, 
just  like  Jock  Walker,  wd’  his  bass  drum  on  his  waine;  be¬ 
sides,  haven’t  I  held  up  my  chin  in  the  air  to  please  youtid 
my  vera  een  are  standin’  in  my  head  ?’ 

“  ‘  Canna  ye  turn  out  your  taes,  man  ?’  reiterated  the 
zealous  militiaman ;  ‘  1  declare  ye  liae  no  more  notion  o 
marchin’  than  Tibbie  Drabb’s  hens!’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Jamie  Corbie,’  said  one,  speaking 
to  the  man  behind  him,  ‘  if  ye  dinna  keep  your  lung  legs  to 
y’oursell,  and  hand  your  brogues  aff  my  heels.  I’ll  kick  be¬ 
hind  me  like  a  cuddy',  that’s  w  hat  I  will !’  .  . 

“  Rut  what  most  diverted  me  was  the  happy  ^ 
tlie  liardships  of  war  with  the  luxuries  of  home,  in  » 1*!' 
triotic  weaver  near  me,  who,  having  considerately  ligbt^*, 
short  pipe  at  that  of  some  other,  before  he  commenced  driliinM 
was  circumspectly  going  through  his  exercise  with  it  m  * 
cheek.  The  word  of  command  was  given  to  lace  .  V 
left;  but  the  man  next  to  him  hajipeningto  forget  to 
of  his  sides  this  military  term  applied,  turned  to  the 
in  doing  which,  his  nose  came  in  ctmtact  with  his  connate^ 
]>i])e,  and  broke  it  off  at  his  mouth,  and  the  two  vaiian  ^ 


iiers  stood  facing  each  otln'i*.  ^ 

“  ‘  Deevil’s  in  you  !  ye  hae  broken  my  pipe? 
no,  spitting  out  the  stump  of  his  pipe.  ^  ^ 

“  ‘  Ilang  ye,  ye  hae  broken  my  nose,’  sidd  tlie  other, 
rig  his  face  with  his  hand.  .  ... 

“  ‘  Blast  your  bletherin’  tongues!’  said  the  mihtiaii*  » 

what  gars  ye  speak  in  the  ranks  ?’  •  'iirr  to 

“  The  straggling  groups  behind  were  now  beginut  g 
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der,  why  I  showed  so  little  interest  in  the  general  glad¬ 
ness  ;  while  they  knew  not  that  I  retired  from  it  only 
to  call  it  up  before  my  fancy  with  added  splendour,  and 
to  live  succeeding  hours  and  days  in  inusings  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  those  few  h<mrs  of  rejoicing  ;  they  knew 
not  that  such  moments  were  fresh  in  my  soul  with  ten¬ 
fold  radiance,  after  they  had  vanished  from  more  thought¬ 
less  spirits,  without  leaving  a  vestige  or  an  effect. 

But,  as  with  the  good  of  my  life,  so  was  it  with  the 
evil.  My  moments  of  happiness  were  indescribably 
heightened  by  my  turn  of  mind  ;  but  my  hours  of  misery 
were  so  likewise.  The  young  are  incapable  of  struggling 
with  the  unhappiness  of  life,  and  wisely  is  it  ordered  that 
they  should  feel  it  but  little  ;  and  when  in  manhood,  the 
conviction  of  human  sorrow  springs  up  along  with  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  mind,  the  soul  has  acquired  strength  for  resist¬ 
ance,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  the  mighty  conflict,  half  for¬ 
gets  the  misery  against  which  it  strives.  To  me  was 
given  the  knowledge  of  manhood  with  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  boy.  I  need  not  say  that  the  gift  was 
fatal.  Mental  disquietudes,  or  outward  sufferings  and  in¬ 
juries,  which,  to  others  of  my  age,  would  have  appeared 
the  merest  trifles,  or  been  forgotten  as  quickly  as  they 
arose,  formed  to  my  mind  subjects  of  meditation,  I  will 
not  say  how  long;  and  of  necessity  continued,  while  thus 
ruminated  upon,  to  increase  in  apparent  magnitude  and 
aggravation. 

And  my  intercourse  with  my  youthful  companions  was 
exposed  to  one  cause  of  mischief,  which  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  tottering  fabric  of  my  peace.  The  body  was 
in  league  with  the  sj»irit — an  enfeebled  body  with  a  dis¬ 
tempered  mind.  And  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  Avith  Avhat 
painful  frequency  1  felt  my  bodily  inferiority  in  the  bois¬ 
terous  sports  and  constant  contentions  of  boyhood.  Un¬ 
popular  from  my  retired  habits,  despised  for  my  miserable 
and  puny  frame,  and  insulted  and  triumphed  over  on  ac¬ 
count  of  both,  I  was  too  proud  to  stoop  beneath  oppression. 
I  resisted  it  to  the  last,  with  a  bitter  consciousness  that 
resistance  was  Avholly  in  vain.  The  effect  produced  on 
me  by  years  so  marked  was  melancholy  indeed.  They 
did  not  break  my  spirit;  they  could  not! — but  they 
clouded  it  Avitli  a  sad  mixture  of  stubbornness  and  dejec¬ 
tion.  I  Avmuld  not  be  misunderstood  ;  I  was  no  misan¬ 
thrope.  I  early  saw  the  difference  between  the  characters 
of  others  and  my  own  ;  and  that  those  injuries  and  slights 
which  appeared  to  me  so  heavy,  were  received  by  them 
with  the  same  indifference  with  which  they  inflicted  them. 
From  the  heart  I  pardoned  their  thoughtlessness,  Avhile 
1  felt  that  it  rendered  me  most  unhappy ;  and,  had  the 
evil  stopped  here,  the  progress  of  advancing  years  might 
have  Avorn  away  those  dark  traces  from  my  heart.  But 
this  Avas  not  to  be. 

I  have  said  I  Avas  no  misanthrope  ;  it  is  the  truth.  I 
felt  dislike  to  no  human  being  ;  to  none — saA’e  one ;  and 
him  I  found  that  I  could  not  but  hate.  lie  had  crossed, 
he  had  baflled  me,  he  had  insulted  me  from  the  earliest 
period,  Aidien  I  AV^as  sensible  to  loA^e  or  hatred ; — and  he 
had  his  reAvard.  IleaA’en  is  my  Avitness,  that,  ca’cii  yet, 
1  strove  long  and  anxiously  not  to  hate  him.  1  brooded, 
it  is  true,  over  my  injuries,  for  it  Avas  not  in  my  nature 
not  to  do  so  ;  but  Avhile  my  blood  boiled  to  think  on  them, 
it  was  my  ardent  Avish  to  persuade  myself  that  he  him¬ 
self  ncA^er  viewed  them  under  the  .aspect  Avhich  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  ;  that  they  partook  of  the  levity  Avhich  per¬ 
vaded  his  Avhole  char.acter;  and  Avere  nothing  more  than 
the  Avantonness  of  youthful  excitation,  eager  to  exercise 
poAver,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  objects  on  Avhich  it 
fell.  And  1  could  .assuredly  have  so  AA'arded  off  the 
gloomy  emotions  Avhich  infested  me,  if  I  li.ad  been  exposed 
to  my  enemy  only  at  inter\'als  ;  if  I  had  enjoyed  but  mo¬ 
ments  of  repose  from  his  jiersecutions,  to  Avhich  I  could 
have  looked  forward  for  comfort,  and  Avhich  might  have 
been  employed  in  ende.avours  to  subdue  my  heart.  But 
this  I  had  not  long.  Colville  Avas  my  cousin  ;  and  we 
Avere  still  boys  when  Ave  Avere  placed,  both  orphans,  under 


the  same  roof, — made  sole  companions  in  the  retirement 
of  a  country  mansion-house, — and  turned  loose  on  each 
other,  Avith  no  bar  but  the  observation  of  a  kind,  Aveak 
uncle,  and  the  censure  of  a  simple  book-exhausted  tutor 
betAveen  my  h.atred  and  his  scorn.  The  consequences 
AA^ere  natural.  My  cousin  Avas  capricious  and  tyrannical  • 
.and  I,  his  junior  in  age,  and  his  inferior  in  bodily 
strength,  AA’as  the  victim  of  his  humours  in  those  hours 
when  we  were  left  to  ourseh  es  ;  Avhile  in  the  family  his 
frank  .and  shoAvy  .address  gave  him  .an  easy  .ad A’antage  over 
my  melancholy  and  resei’AC.  Those  sentiments  olTnine 
which  had  till  noAV  been,  at  Avorst,  but  transient  tits  of 
aversion,  matured  into  a  stern  and  settled  hatred.  And 
his  feelings  toAvards  me  changed  too  :  he  continued  to  take 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  insolently  tormenting  that  sensi- 
tiv'e  spirit  whose  motions  his  dull  heart  at  once  understood 
not  and  despised  ;  but  he  quickly  perceiv’ed  my  loath incr 
for  him,  and  began  to  add  a  deeper  feeling  to  his  contempt  • 
till,  by  degrees,  he  entertained  an  enmity  as  cordial,  though 
not  so  bitter,  as  mine.  It  could  not  last ;  I  Avas  rajddly 
forgetting  every  aim  and  every  distress  in  the  one  over¬ 
powering  passion  of  hate, — the  one  diabolical  pursuit  of  rc- 
A’enge ;  he  AAais  the  poison-tree  of  my  life,  Avhicb  blasted 
my  every  hope  and  affection  ; — Avould  it  haAx*  been  won¬ 
derful  if  I  had  tried  to  tear  the  fiital  pl.ant  up  by  the  very 
roots?  I  beheld  the  precipice  OAxr  Avliich  I  hung,  and, 
Avith  moody  resolution,  I  forced  myself  from  its  brink. 
In  my  sixteenth  year,  I  abandoned  my  home,  and  cast 
myself  into  the  A  ast  arena  of  the  Avxrld,  helpless,  friend¬ 
less— almost  hopeless. 

And  yet,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  not  altogether  un- 
happy.  A  weight  Avas  taken  from  my  breast ;  I  Avas 
throAvn  among  new  associates  Avho  saAV  not  all  my  Aveik- 
nesses,  and  therefore  more  readily  pardoned  those  which 
Avere  visible  ;  and  even  Colville  I  for  a  time  forgot,  ex¬ 
cept  to  hope  th.at  his  blighting  influence  might  never 
more  shed  desolation  on  my  path.  And  fortune  gradually 
favoured  me  in  a  Avorldly  vieAV' ;  a  line  of  life  w.as  o|>ened 
to  me  to  Avhich  I  could  never  have  dreamed  of  .as]dring. 
My  life  for  some  years  Avas  indeed  Avild,  eccentric,  and 
adventurous,  but  I  rose  in  rank  and  estimation  ;  and,  at 
length,  proudly  felt  myself  not  useless  nor  alone.  3Iy 
body  improved  along  with  my  mind  ;  and  Avheii,  seven 
years  after  my  flight,  I  returned  to  my  country,  Avith 
nerves  strung  by  AA'.ar  and  travel,  and  a  counten.aiice  ein- 
broAvned  by  the  Avinterless  heats  of  the  East,  few  could 
liaA’e  traced  in  the  robust  man  of  tbree-and-twenty,  the 
weakly  shrinking  boy  Avho  had  been  so  shunned  and  so 

despised.  I  had  now  acquired  a  character  of  <lecision  .and 

hardihood,  Avhile  my  habits  of  rumination  and  loneliness 
had  been  mellowed  doAvui  into  a  calm  and  gentle  thought¬ 
fulness,  Avhich  I  found  w  as  considered  both  excusable  and 
pleasing.  On  this  j>art  of  my  story  I  must  be  brie!.  I 
met  and  loved  one,  of  Avbom  I  will  not  speak.  Alas !  I 
dare  not !  and  I  had  reason  to  lioi)e  for  her  faA’our,  wh**!* 
a  rival  appeared  and  AV.as  quickly  succ(*ssful.  It  was  Col¬ 
ville  :  and  to  this  day  I  believe  that  he  presented  him¬ 
self  solely  Avith  the  malignant  design  of  thwarting  and 
triumphing  over  me.  There  succeeded  a  period  fearlnl 
to  my  reccdlection, — a  chaos  of  fierce  regrets  and  gloom) 
apathy.  I  Avas  again  throAAUi  back  from  that  placidit) 
which  I  had  through  so  much  labour  attained,  into  a 
state  of  mind  black  and  joyless  as  th.at  from  which  I  h‘‘ 
formerly  extricated  myself.  After  a  few  more  years  o 
Avandering,  aimless  and  uncheered,  my  mind  again 
came  more  quiet ;  and,  liome-sick,  I  turned  my  ^'teps 
once  more  to  the  cold  island  regions  of  the  north,  nou  in^ 
deed  a  melancholy  man,  but  still  w’ith  much  of  the  goo 
of  my  character  unextinguished,  and,  as  I  too  I****  . 
hoped,  even  purified  and  strengthened.  I  knew’  . 
irretrievably  my  moral  system  had  been  shattered,  ti 
injury  AAais  shown  by  that  fatal  event,  Avhich  forinec  t^^^ 
catastrophe  of  my  struggle  against  guilt  and  destm)) 
to  the  recital  of  AV'hich  I  iioav  summon  up  all  my 
ing  vigour  of  resolution. 
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On  reaching  the  quarter  of  the  country  where  lay  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  I  pressed  on  witli  eager  longing  to 
visit  the  habitation  of  my  youth.  I  knew  that  iny  cousin 
had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  which  might  have  been 
mine;  hut  I  had  been  informed,  that  he  had,  with  his 
wife,  now  delicate  and  consumptive,  left  the  island  for 
some  time  in  search  of  the  more  genial  influence  of  con¬ 
tinental  climates.  I  understood  tliat  my  youthful  home, 
the  Abbey,  dear  to  me  in  despite  of  all  the  sutFerings 
which  it  had  witnessed,  was  solitary  and  deserted  :  — 
ruinous  and  decaying  it  had  ever  been,  and  fading  like  the 
setting  star  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race ;  and  with  sor¬ 
rowful  pleasure  I  anticipated  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
few  hours  among  its  silvan  retirements. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer’s  evening  when  I  reached  it, 
and  as  I  passed  'vestward  up  the  straight  avenue,  the 
broad  plane-trees  threw  down  rich  masses  of  shadow, 
now  veiling,  and  now  contrasting  with  the  bright  hues 
of  the  green  carpet  beneath  them,  and  of  the  low,  moss- 
grown  broken  walls  with  which  they  were  on  each  side 
shut  in.  My  heart  heat  as  I  ajiproached  the  mean  hoary 
range  of  buildings  which  excluded  the  view  of  the  man¬ 
sion-house,  where  the  avenue  separated  into  two  walks, 
passing  on  each  side  of  the  tree-skirted  lawn,  and  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  ends  of  the  house.  I  passed  round  the  corner 
of  the  buildings,  and  scarcely  knew  for  some  moments 
whether  the  picture  before  my  mind  was  produced  by  ac¬ 
tual  vision,  or  Avas  held  up  to  Imagination  by  Love  and 
Memory,  the  eldest  and  most  powerful  of  her  slaves ! 
The  two  flanking  arcades  of  majestic  patriarchal  trees  re¬ 
tired  and  darkened  before  me,  enclosing  in  their  grasp, 
like  some  sequestered  forest-glade,  the  large  half  natu¬ 
ral  green  whose  soft  and  hillock-broken  turf  was  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  countless  tints  of  the  departing  day.  And 
wandering  on  along  that  gorgeous  surface,  the  eye  rested 
on  a  dark  shadow  falling  forward  on  its  further  extremity. 
I  blessed  that  shadow  even  with  tears  as  it  met  my  view  ; 
for  it  was  the  shadow  of  my  father’s  house, — of  those  old 
walls  which  in  foreign  solitudes  I  had  seen  with  closed 
and  brimful  eyes, — those  beloved  walls  whose  memory 
shall  be  the  last  to  leave  the  fading  tablet  of  my  soul !  I 
looked  uj»,  and  the  house  was  there,  unchanged  as  if  I 
had  but  left  it  yesterday,  closing  the  prospect  to  the  west 
before  me,  with  its  three  antique  gables  side  by  side  facing 
the  lawn,  and  standing  up  sombre  and  distinct  in  the 
red  and  spirit-like  streaming  of  the  sky.  There  was 
much  too  that  1  did  not  behold,  and  which  rose  swiftly 
into  my  fancy  as  I  musingly  advanced  up  the  centre  of 
the  lawn.  Behind  the  house,  and  stretching  to  the  right, 
lay  those  spots  wdiich  had  been  my  favourite  haunts  when 
thoughtfulness  or  hardship  drove  me  into  solitude  ; — the 
scattered  and  devious  wood  with  its  beautiful  mounds  and 
rocks  clothed  with  the  rustling  fern  and  the  bushy  tangles 
of  the  blaeberry; — and  the  deserted  and  romantic  quar¬ 
ries,  where  I  had  so  often  roamed  to  pluck  the  graceful 
fox-glove  from  their  granite  cliffs,  or  to  plunge  into  the 
black  tarns  which  lay  numerous  among  the  profound  re¬ 
cesses.  'I'o  the  left  of  the  mansion  was  the  garden,  and 
towards  it  I  turned. 

I  entered,  and  had  one  w’ing  of  the  house  close  on  the 
;  and  before  me  the  cumbrous  but  delightful  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  place,  those  antique  arrangements  which  find 
perfection  in  ruin  and  decay ;  the  grassy  walks,  the 
^nossy  seats,  the  artificial  arbours,  and  the  old  clumps  of 
verdant  box  and  holly  ;  while  the  surrounding  walls  were 
richly  mantled  with  the  gloomy  foliage  of  the  ivy,  or  the 
^ure  cheerful  flowers  and  tendrils  of  the  jessamine  and 
Woodbine. 

I  was  standing  behind  some  tall  leafy  shrubs,  when  I 
suddenly  heard  voices  from  the  building,  ami  looking  from 
oetween  the  branches,  I  saw,  through  tlie  two  open  will¬ 
ows  of  our  old  parlour,  evident  signs  of  inhabitants,  or 
ol  preparations  for  their  reception.  I  had  scarcely  time 
or  consideration,  w  hen  footsteps  in  the  house  struck  my 
®^r,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  voice,  which  it  shook 


every  nerve  in  my  body  to  hear.  I  could  not  mistake 
it — it  was  my  cousin’s;  and  it  was  replied  to  by  another, 
whose  sw^eet  low  accents  I  knew  likewise  only  too  well. 
In  the  few  sentences  which  passed  between  Colville  and 
his  wife,  I  learned  enough  to  sting  me  into  irrepressible 
indignation.  She  complained  of  neglect,  of  desertion,  of 
cruel  treatment  ;  she  spoke  patiently  of  her  own  life  as 
waning  to  its  close  ;  and  she  begged,  with  mild  solemnity, 
that  her  few  remaining  hours  might  be  spent  in  peace. 
And  it  was  wdth  boiling  blood  that  I  heard  him  answer 
her  with  a  bitter  sarcasm,  which  proved  that  his  naturally 
unfeeling  temper  had  been  hardened  by  time  into  inhu¬ 
man  insensibility ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  tossing 
ovier  the  articles  in  the  room,  1  could  see  him  throw  a 
couple  of  swords  on  a  table,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
bursting  forth  and  calling  him  to  a  deadly  account  for  his 
\vrongs  to  me  and  to  her. 

lie  came  out ;  and  my  breathing  ceased  while  I  gazed 
on  him.  Kven  I  was  shocked  at  the  change  I  beheld—— 
dissipation,  debauchery,  sensual  and  brutal,  had  done  its 
w'ork  ;  for  him  I  was  incapable  of  pity  ;  but  had  my  own 
wrongs  been  all,  I  could  now  have  sternly  despised  him. 
His  unhappy  wife  followed  him,  and  urged  some  request 
— I  know  not  what  it  was — I  heard  not  a  word,  for  my 
head  swam  with  agony,  and  I  could  hardly  bear  to  look 
u]H)n  that  face  and  figure,  and  think  on  the  history  of 
approaching  dissolution  which  they  so  surely  t<dd.  Feebly 
she  followed  him,  and  as  she  stopped  to  lean  for  support 
on  the  sun-dial  before  the  door,  I  could  hear  the  hollow 
panting  of  her  breast,  and  see  the  tears  falling  silently 
down  her  thin  and  death-like  cheeks.  She  raised  herself 
with  elfort,  and  approached  her  husband,  who  stood 
within  arm’s-length  of  my  covert.  She  clung  to  him  ; 
for  she  tottered,  and  must  have  fallen  without  supj>ort ; 
and  the  wretch  shook  her  from  her  hold  !  He  did  more 
— he  struck  her  !  By  my  remorse,  he  did  ! — savagely 
and  vi(dentlv  struck  her,  and  the  uidbrtunate  fell  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  senseless  as  a  three-days’  corpse.  He 
bent  down  alarmed  over  her,  and  in  the  same  instant  I 
had  sprung  out  and  was  gazing  on  her  too.  One  look 
only  was  necessary  ;  the  glimmering  taper  of  her  life 
even  a  gentler  hand  might  have  extinguished.  She  was 
dead  ;  he  had  murdered  her,  as  he  had  ruined  me.  We 
raised  our  heads  at  the  same  moment,  (uir  eyes  met,  and 
he  started  as  he  recognised  me.  He  cowered  before  my 
look,  with  a  mixture  of  compunction  ami  sudden  fear, 
and  I  triumphed  at  the  sight  even  in  that  crisis  of  un¬ 
utterable  horror ;  it  was  the  first  time,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  vindicated  my  ])lace.  For  one  moment  I  did  not 
hate  him.  His  confusion  was  short,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  speak,  in  the  voice  and  words  which  I  had,  years  be¬ 
fore,  gnashed  my  teeth  to  hear,  careless,  contemptuous, 
and  taunting  : — “  To  what  circumstance,  Mr  Walden, 
do  I  owe  your  presence?” — “  To  that  Providence,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  which  avenges  guilt;”  and  I  said  the  words  as 
firmly  as  he  spoke  himself.  I  had  not  hated  him  for 
twenty  years,  to  give  vent  to  my  passion  now  by  cursing 
like  a  drunken  boy.  “  I  come  to  demand  vengeance  for 
acts  long  since  past  ;  and  for  that,''  I  pointed  to  the  body 
at  his  feet,  for  I  could  not  name  her  death  nor  her.  He 
was  unmove<l  by  the  taunt,  and  addressed  me  again, — 
“  Ever  the  same,  my  most  cool  and  inveterate  of  haters  ; 
you  are  true  to  yourself,  my  amiable  cousin,  and  to  your 
early  fame.  Another  man  now  would  have  been  at  the 
svv’ord’s  point  with  me  by  this  time;  but  you,”  (he  bent 
forward  and  spoke  into  my  ear,)  “  you  stand  quietly  by, 
and  talk  of  outrage  and  revenge  ;  as  if  it  pleased  your 
malice  to  view  your  vengeance  and  your  enemy  before 
you  grappled  with  them.”  My  veins  swelled  with  a 
fever  like  madness,  for  iiiy  conscience  told  me  that  niy 
enemy  spoke  the  truth.  I  lo<»ked  in  his  face,  and  met 
there  the  identical  sneer  with  which,  nineteen  years 
before,  he  had  brutally  spat  on  me,  and  insultingly 
gi’asped  my  hands,  and  mocked  my  impotent  endeavours 
to  revenge  the  alfront.  The  evil  feelings  of  my  youth 
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der,  why  I  show’ed  so  little  interest  in  the  general  glad¬ 
ness  ;  while  they  knew  not  that  I  retired  from  it  only 
to  call  it  up  before  my  fancy  with  added  splendour,  and 
to  live  succeeding  hours  and  days  in  musings  tinged  with 
the  spirit  of  those  few  hours  of  rejoicing  ;  they  knew 
not  that  such  moments  were  fresh  in  my  soul  with  ten¬ 
fold  radiance,  after  they  had  vanished  from  more  thought¬ 
less  spirits,  without  leaving  a  vestige  or  an  effect. 

But,  as  with  the  good  of  my  life,  so  was  it  with  the 
evil.  My  moments  of  happiness  were  indescribably 
heightened  by  my  turn  of  mind  ;  but  my  hours  of  misery 
were  so  likewise.  The  young  are  incapable  of  struggling 
with  the  unhappiness  of  life,  and  wisely  is  it  ordered  that 
they  should  feel  it  but  little  ;  and  when  in  manhood,  the 
conviction  of  human  sorrow  springs  up  along  with  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  mind,  the  soul  has  acquired  strength  for  resist¬ 
ance,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  the  mighty  conflict,  half  for¬ 
gets  the  misery  against  which  it  strives.  To  me  was 
given  the  knowledge  of  manhood  with  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  boy.  I  need  not  say  that  the  gift  was 
fatal.  Mental  disquietudes,  or  outward  sufferings  and  in¬ 
juries,  which,  to  others  of  my  age,  would  have  appeared 
the  merest  trifles,  or  been  forgotten  as  quickly  as  they 
arose,  formed  to  my  mind  subjects  of  meditation,  I  will 
not  say  how  long;  and  cf  necessity  continued,  while  thus 
ruminated  upon,  to  increase  in  apparent  magnitude  and 
aggravation. 

And  my  intercourse  w'ith  my  youthful  companions  was 
exposed  to  one  cause  of  mischief,  which  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  tottering  fabric  of  my  peace.  The  body  was 
in  league  with  the  s]»irit — an  enfeebled  body  with  a  dis¬ 
tempered  mind.  And  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  Avith  Avhat 
painful  frequency  1  felt  my  bodily  inferiority  in  the  bois¬ 
terous  sports  and  constant  contentions  of  boyhood.  Un¬ 
popular  from  my  retired  habits,  despised  for  my  miserable 
and  puny  frame,  and  insulted  and  triumphed  over  on  ac¬ 
count  of  b(»th,  I  was  too  proud  to  stoop  beneath  oppression. 
I  resisted  it  to  the  last,  w'ith  a  bitter  consciousness  that 
resistance  was  wholly  in  vain.  The  effect  produced  on 
me  by  years  so  marked  was  melancholy  indeed.  They 
did  not  break  my  spirit;  they  could  not! — but  they 
clouded  it  Avitli  a  sad  mixture  of  stubbornness  and  dejec¬ 
tion.  I  Avould  not  be  misunderstood  ;  I  was  no  misan¬ 
thrope.  I  early  saw  the  difference  between  the  characters 
of  others  and  my  own  ;  and  that  those  injuries  and  slights 
which  ap])eared  to  me  so  heavy,  were  received  by  them 
with  the  same  indifference  Avith  Avhich  they  inflicted  them. 
From  the  heart  I  pardoned  their  thoughtlessness,  Avhile 
1  felt  that  it  rendered  me  most  unhappy ;  and,  had  the 
evil  stopped  here,  the  progress  of  advancing  years  might 
have  Avorn  away  those  dark  traces  from  my  heart.  But 
this  Avas  not  to  be. 

I  have  said  I  Avas  no  misanthrope  ;  it  is  the  truth.  I 
felt  dislike  to  no  human  being  ;  to  none — save  one ;  and 
him  I  found  that  1  cjuld  not  but  hate,  lie  had  crossed, 
he  had  baflled  me,  he  liad  insulted  me  from  the  earliest 
period,  AAdien  1  AA^as  sensible  to  loA^e  or  hatred  ; — and  he 
had  his  rcAvard.  IleaA'en  is  my  Avitness,  that,  eA'en  yet, 
1  strove  long  and  anxiously  not  to  hate  him.  1  brooded, 
it  is  true,  over  my  injuries,  for  it  Avas  not  in  my  nature 
not  to  do  so  ;  but  Avhile  my  blood  boiled  to  think  on  them, 
it  was  my  ardent  Avish  to  persuade  myself  tluit  he  him¬ 
self  iieA^er  viewed  them  under  the  .aspect  Avhich  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  ;  that  they  partook  of  the  levity  Avhich  per¬ 
vaded  his  Avhole  character ;  and  Avere  nothing  more  than 
the  Avantonness  of  youthful  excitation,  eager  to  exercise 
poAver,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  objects  on  Avdiich  it 
fell.  And  1  could  assuredly  haAe  so  Avarded  off  the 
gloomy  emotions  Avhich  infested  me,  if  1  had  been  exposed 
to  my  enemy  only  at  inter\’als  ;  if  1  had  enjoyed  but  mo¬ 
ments  of  repose  from  his  jiersecutions,  to  Avhich  1  could 
have  looked  forward  for  comfort,  and  Avhich  might  have 
been  employed  in  endeavours  to  subdue  my  heart.  But 
this  1  had  not  long.  Colville  AA^as  my  cousin  ;  and  we 
Avere  still  boys  when  Ave  AA’ere  placed,  both  orphans,  under 


the  same  roof, — made  sole  companions  in  the  retirem^j 
of  a  country  mansion-house, — and  turned  loose  on  each 
other,  Avith  no  bar  but  the  observation  of  a  kind,  weah 
uncle,  and  the  censure  of  a  simple  book-exhausted  tutor 
betAveen  my  hatred  and  his  scorn.  The  consequences 
Avere  natural.  My  cousin  Avas  capricious  and  tyrannical  • 
and  I,  his  junior  in  age,  and  his  inferior  in  bodily 
strength,  was  the  victim  of  his  humours  in  those  hours 
when  we  were  left  to  ourselA’es  ;  Avhile  in  the  family,  his 
frank  and  shoAvy  address  gave  him  an  easy  adA^antage  over 
my  melancholy  and  reserve.  Those  sentiments  of  mine 
which  had  till  noAV  been,  at  Avorst,  but  transient  fits  of 
aversion,  matured  into  a  stern  and  settled  hatred.  And 
his  feelings  towards  me  changed  too  :  he  continued  to  take 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  insolently  tormenting  that  sensi. 
tiA’e  spirit  whose  motions  his  dull  heart  at  once  understood 
not  and  despised  ;  but  he  quickly  perceived  my  loathing 
for  him,  and  began  to  add  a  deeper  feeling  to  his  contempt  • 
till,  by  degrees,  he  entertained  an  enmity  as  cordial, though 
not  so  bitter,  as  mine.  It  could  not  last ;  1  Avas  rapidly 
forgetting  every  aim  and  every  distress  in  the  one  over- 
poAvering  passion  of  hate, — the  one  diabolical  pursuit  of  re- 
A'enge ;  he  aa^hs  the  poison-tree  of  my  life,  Avhich  blasted 
my  eA^ery  hope  and  affection  ; — Avo>ild  it  haA^e  been  avoii- 
derful  if  I  had  tried  to  tear  the  fatal  plant  up  by  the  very 
roots?  I  beheld  the  precipice  over  Avhich  I  hung,  and, 
Avith  moody  resolution,  I  forced  myself  from  its  brink. 
In  my  sixteenth  year,  I  abandoned  my  home,  and  cast 
myself  into  the  vast  arena  of  the  Avorld,  helpless,  friend¬ 
less— almost  hopeless. 

And  yet,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  not  altogether  un- 
happy.  A  weight  Avas  taken  from  my  breast ;  I  Avas 
throAvn  among  neAV  associates  Avho  srav  not  all  my  Ave<ik- 
nesses,  and  therefore  more  readily  pardoned  those  Avliieh 
were  Adsible  ;  and  even  ColA’ille  I  for  a  time  forgot,  ex¬ 
cept  to  hope  that  his  blighting  influence  might  never 
more  shed  desolation  on  my  path.  And  fortune  gradually 
favoured  me  in  a  Avorldly  vicAV' ;  a  line  of  life  avjis  opened 
to  me  to  Avhicli  I  could  never  liaA'e  dreamed  of  aspiring. 
My  life  for  some  years  Avas  indeed  Avild,  eccentric,  and 
adventurous,  but  I  rose  in  rank  and  estimation  ;  and,  at 
length,  proudly  felt  myself  not  useless  nor  alone.  3Iy 
body  improved  along  Avith  my  mind  ;  and  Avhen,  seven 
years  after  my  flight,  I  returned  to  my  country,  Avith 
nerves  strung  by  Avar  and  travel,  and  a  countenance  ein- 
broAvned  by  the  Avinterless  heats  of  the  East,  few  could 
haA’e  traced  in  the  robust  man  of  three-and-tAA’enty,  the 
AA^eakly  shrinking  boy  AAdio  had  been  so  shunned  and  so 

despised.  I  had  now  acquired  a  character  of  *lecision  and 

hardihood,  Avhile  my  habits  of  rumination  and  loneliness 
had  been  melloAved  doAAUi  into  a  calm  and  gentle  thought¬ 
fulness,  Avhich  I  found  AA^as  considered  both  excusable  and 
pleasing.  On  this  part  of  my  story  I  must  be  briet.  I 
met  and  loved  one,  of  Avhom  I  Avill  not  speak.  Alas !  I 
dare  not !  and  I  had  reason  to  hoj>e  for  her  faA’our,  Avhen 
a  riA'al  appeared  and  Avas  quickly  successful.  It  Avas  Col¬ 
ville  :  and  to  this  day  I  belicAx*  that  he  presented  him¬ 
self  solely  Avith  the  malignant  design  of  thwarting  and 
triumphing  over  me.  There  succeeded  a  ])eriod  fearlnl 
to  my  recollection, — a  chaos  of  fierce  regrets  and  gloom) 
apathy.  1  Avas  again  throAA'ii  back  from  that  placidit) 
which  I  Inid  through  so  much  labour  attained,  into  a 
state  of  mind  black  and  joyless  as  that  from  Avhich  I  ha 
formerly  extricated  myself.  After  a  fcAV'  nnn’e  years  o 
Avandering,  aimless  and  uncheered,  my  mind  again  ><*• 
came  more  quiet ;  and,  home-sick,  I  turned  iny 
once  more  to  the  cold  island  regions  of  the  rnu'th,  no" 
deed  a  melanclioly  man,  but  still  with  much  ot  the  goo 
of  my  character  unextinguished,  and,  as  I  too 
hoped,  even  purified  and  strengthened.  I  knew  . 
irretrievably  my  moral  system  had  been  shattered,  ti 
injury  was  shown  by  that  fatal  event,  Avhich  tormei  ^ 
catastrophe  of  my  struggle  against  guilt  and  destin)» 
to  the  recital  of  AAdiich  1  now  summon  up  all  my  leuia 
ing  vigour  of  resolution. 
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'  \  ter  of  the  country  where  lay  the  every  nerve  in  my  body  to  hear.  I  could  not  mistake 

\  ressed  on  with  eager  longing  to  it — it  was  my  cousin’s;  and  it  was  replied  to  by  another, 
\  '  youth.  I  knew  that  my  cousin  whose  sweet  low  accents  I  knew  likewise  only  too  well. 
Iij  1  ritance  which  might  have  been  In  the  few  sentences  which  passed  between  Colville  and 

^  informed,  that  he  had,  with  his  his  wife,  I  learned  enough  to  sting  me  into  irrepressible 

wife,  now  consumptive,  left  the  island  for  indignation.  She  complained  of  neglect,  of  desertion,  of 

some  time  Tn  search  of  the  more  genial  influence  of  con-  cruel  treatment  ;  she  spoke  patiently  of  her  own  life  as 
tinental  climates.  I  understood  that  my  youthful  home,  waning  to  its  close  ;  and  she  begged,  with  mild  solemnity, 
the  Abbey,  dear  to  me  in  despite  of  all  the  sufferings  that  her  few  remaining  hours  might  be  spent  in  peace, 
which  it  had  Avitnessed,  was  solitary  and  deserted  : —  And  it  was  Avith  boiling  blood  that  I  heard  him  ansAver 
ruinous  and  decaying  it  had  eA’er  been,  and  fading  like  the  her  AA’ith  a  bitter  sarcasm,  Avhich  proved  that  his  naturally 
setting  star  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race;  and  A\dth  sor-  unfeeling  temper  had  been  hardened  by  time  into  inhu- 
rowful  pleasure  I  anticipated  the  prospect  of  spending  a  man  insensibility;  and  AAdien,  in  the  course  of  tossing 


few  hours  among  its  silvan  retirements. 


oAier  the  articles  in  the  room,  I  could  see  him  throAv  a 


It  AA'as  a  glorious  summer’s  eA’ening  Avhen  I  reached  it,  couple  of  sAA'ords  on  a  table,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
and  as  I  passed  AV’estAvard  up  the  straight  aA'enue,  the  bursting  forth  and  calling  him  to  a  deadly  account  for  his 
broad  plane-trees  tbreAV  doAvn  rich  masses  of  shadoAV,  Avrongs  to  me  and  to  her. 

noAV  A’eiling,  and  iioav  contrasting  Avith  the  bright  hues  He  came  out ;  and  my  breathing  ceased  while  I  gazed 
of  the  green  carpet  beneath  them,  and  of  the  Ioav,  moss-  on  him.  Kven  /  Avas  shocked  at  the  change  I  beheld— 
grown  broken  AA^alls  Avith  which  they  Avere  on  each  side  dissipation,  debauchery,  sensual  tand  brutal,  had  done  its 
shut  in.  My  heart  beat  as  I  approached  the  mean  hoary  AV'ork  ;  for  him  I  was  incapable  of  pity;  but  had  my  own 
range  of  buildings  Avhich  excluded  the  vicAV  of  the  man-  AATongs  been  all,  I  could  noAv  have  sternly  despised  him. 
sion-house,  Avhere  the  aA^enue  separated  into  tAvo  Avalks,  His  unhappy  Avife  folloAA'ed  him,  and  urged  some  request 
passing  on  each  side  of  the  tree-skirted  lawn,  and  meet-  — I  knoAv  not  Avhat  it  Avas — I  heard  not  a  Avord,  for  my 
ing  at  the  ends  of  the  house.  I  passed  round  the  corner  head  SAA'am  Avith  agony,  and  I  could  hardly  bear  to  lo<>k 
of  the  buildings,  and  scarcely  knew  for  some  moments  upon  that  face  and  figure,  and  think  on  the  history  of 
Avhether  the  picture  before  my  mind  Avas  produced  by  ac*  approaching  dissolution  AA^hich  they  so  surely  told.  Feebly 
tual  vision,  or  Avas  held  up  to  Imagination  by  LoA^e  and  she  followed  him,  and  as  she  stojiped  to  lean  for  support 
Memory,  the  eldest  and  most  poAverful  of  her  slaves !  on  the  sun-dial  before  the  door,  I  could  hear  the  holloAV 
The  tAvo  flanking  arcades  of  majestic  patriarchal  trees  re-  panting  of  her  breast,  and  see  the  tears  falling  silently 


tired  and  darkened  before  me,  enclosing  in  their  grasp, 
like  some  sequestered  forest-glade,  the  large  half  natu¬ 
ral  green  Avhose  soft  and  hillock-broken  turf  Avas  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  countless  tints  of  the  departing  day.  And 
Avandering  on  along  that  gorgeous  surfac^e,  the  eye  rested 
on  a  dark  shadoAv  falling  foi’Avard  on  its  further  extremity. 
I  blessed  that  shadoAv  even  Avith  tears  as  it  met  my  AdeAv  ; 
for  it  Avas  the  shadoAv  of  my  father’s  house, — of  those  old 
walls  Avhich  in  foreign  solitudes  I  had  seen  Avith  closed 


down  her  thin  and  death-like  cheeks.  She  raised  herself 
Avith  effort,  and  approached  her  husband.  Avho  stood 
Avithin  arm’s-length  of  my  coA’ert.  She  clung  to  him  ; 
for  she  tottered,  and  must  have  fallen  Avithout  support ; 
and  the  AA'retch  shook  her  from  her  Indd  !  He  did  more 
— he  struck  her  !  lly  iny  remorse,  be  did  ! — savagely 
and  A'ioleiitly  struck  her,  and  the  unfortunate  fell  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  senseless  as  a  three-days’  corpse.  He 
bent  doAvn  alarmed  over  her,  and  in  the  same  instant  I 


and  brimful  eyes, — those  beloved  Avails  Avhose  memory  had  sprung  out  and  Avas  gazing  on  her  too.  One  look 
shall  be  the  last  to  leave  the  fading  tablet  of  my  soul !  I  only  Avas  necessary  ;  the  glimmering  taper  of  her  life 
looked  up,  and  the  house  Avas  there,  unchanged  as  if  I  even  a  gentler  hand  might  haA’e  extinguished.  She  avjis 
h.ad  but  left  it  yesterday,  closing  the  prospect  to  the  AA’est  dead  ;  he  had  murdered  her,  as  he  had  ruined  me.  We 
before  me,  Avith  its  three  antique  gables  side  by  side  facing  raised  our  heads  at  the  same  moment,  our  eyes  met,  and 
the  luAvn,  and  standing  up  sombre  and  distinct  in  the  he  started  as  he  recognised  me.  He  coAvered  before  iny 
red  and  spirit-like  streaming  of  the  sky.  There  Avas  look,  Avith  a  mixture  of  compunction  and  sudden  fear, 
much  too  that  I  did  not  behold,  and  Avhich  rose  sAviftly  and  I  triumphed  at  the  sight  even  in  that  crisis  of  un- 
into  my  fancy  as  I  musingly  adA^anced  up  the  centre  of  utterable  horror;  it  Avas  the  first  time,  and  I  felt  that  I 
the  lawn.  Behind  the  house,  and  stretching  to  the  right,  had  A’indicated  my  place.  For  one  moment  I  did  7iot 
lay  those  spots  Avdiich  had  been  my  favourite  haunts  AA'hen  hate  him.  His  confusion  AA'as  short,  and  he  AV'as  the  first 
thoughtfulness  or  hardship  drove  me  into  solitude  ; — the  to  speak,  in  the  voice  ami  Avords  Avhich  1  had,  years  be- 
scattered  and  deAuous  AA'ood  Avith  its  beautiful  mounds  and  fore,  gnashed  my  teeth  to  hear,  careless,  contemptuous, 
rocks  clothed  Avith  the  rustling  fern  and  the  busily  tangles  and  taunting: — “  To  AA'hat  circumstance,  Mr  Walden, 
of  the  blaeberry; — and  the  deserted  and  romantic  quar-  do  I  oAve  your  presence?” — “  'To  that  Providence,”  I  re- 
ries,  Avhere  I  had  so  often  roamed  to  pluck  the  graceful  plied,  “  Avhich  avenges  guilt;”  and  I  said  the  Avords  as 
fox-gloA"e  from  their  granite  cliffs,  or  to  plunge  into  the  firmly  as  he  spoke  himself.  I  had  not  hated  him  for 
black  tarns  Avhich  lay  numerous  among  the  profound  re-  tAA'enty  years,  to  give  vent  to  my  passion  now  by  cursing 
cesses.  I’o  the  left  of  the  mansion  Avas  the  garden,  and  like  a  drunken  boy.  “  I  come  to  demand  vengeance  for 


toAvards  it  I  turned. 


acts  long  since  past  ;  and  for  that,"  I  pointed  to  the  body 


^  I  entered,  and  had  one  Avdng  of  the  house  close  on  the  at  his  feet,  for  I  could  not  name  her  death  nor  her.  He 
right ;  and  before  me  the  cumbrous  but  ilelightful  fea-  Avas  unmoved  by  the  taunt,  and  addressed  me  again, — 
tures  of  the  place,  those  antique  arrangements  AA'hich  find  ‘‘  Ever  the  same,  my  most  cool  and  inveterate  of  haters; 
perfection  in  ruin  and  decay ;  the  grassy  Avalks,  the  you  are  true  to  yourself,  my  amiable  cousin,  and  to  your 
J^iossy  seats,  the  artificial  arbours,  and  the  old  clumps  of  early  fame.  Another  man  now  would  have  been  at  the 
verdant  box  and  holly;  Avhile  the  surrounding  avjiIIs  Avere  sAvord’s  point  Avith  me  by  this  time;  but  you,”  (he  bent 
richly  mantled  Avith  the  gloomy  foliage  of  the  ivy,  or  the  forAvard  and  spoke  into  my  ear,)  “  yow  stand  quietly  by, 
wiore  cheerful  floAvers  and  tendrils  of  the  jessamine  and  and  talk  of  outrage  and  revenge  ;  as  if  it  pleased  your 
Woodbine.  malice  to  view  your  vengeance  and  your  enemy  before 

I  Avas  standing  behind  some  tall  leafy  shrubs,  Avdien  I  you  grajipled  Avith  them.”  3Iy  veins  SAvelled  Avith  a 
suddenly  heard  A'oices  from  the  building,  and  looking  from  fever  like  madness,  for  iiiy  conscience  told  me  that  my 
between  the  branches,  I  saw,  through  the  tAvo  i»pen  Avin-  enemy  spoke  the  truth.  1  looked  in  his  face,  and  met 
flows  of  our  old  parlour,  cA’ident  signs  of  inhabitants,  or  there  the  identical  sneer  Avith  Avbicb,  nineteen  years 
preparations  for  their  reception.  I  had  scarcely  time  before,  he  had  brutally  spat  on  me,  and  insultingly 
*or  consideration,  Avhen  footsteps  in  the  house  struck  my  gi’asped  my  hands,  and  mocked  my  impotent  endeavours 
«ar,  and  immediately  afterAvards  a  voice,  Avhicli  it  shook  to  revenge  the  affront.  The  evil  feelings  of  my  youth 
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burst  back  upon  me  in  one  appalling  sweep,  and  my  bet¬ 
ter  angel  was  not  near  to  save.  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
the  swords  lying  in  the  open  room.  I  dashed  in,  snatch¬ 
ed  them  up,  and,  throwing  one  of  them  to  Colville,  mo¬ 
tioned  him  to  defend  himself.  He  retreated  a  step  or 
two,  and  called  anxiously  to  me,  “  Hold,  Walden  !  what 
means  this?  Madman  that  you  are,  stand  back!” — 
“  Coward  1”  I  shouted  ;  and  I  could  not  have  uttered  an¬ 
other  syllable  though  it  had  been  to  purchase  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  my  soul.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  we  closed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  resolute  conflict  of  deadly  and  unquenchable 
hate.  A  few  passes  were  enough  to  show  that  he  was 
the  better  swordsman  ;  and  the  conviction  braced  my 
nerves  to  something  like  desperation.  One  furious  thrust 
had  almost  reached  him,  and  in  parrying  it  his  sword 
broke  across.  Frantic  with  rage,  I  heeded  not  his  quick 
and  terrified  cry  for  forbearance.  In  the  next  moment 
he  lay,  mortally  wounded,  at  my  feet ;  and,  leaning  on 
my  bloody  weapon,  I  watched  with  a  steady  eye  the  con¬ 
vulsive  workings  of  his  face,  and  smiled  as  I  marked  the 
last  agonizing  shudder  which  contracted  his  body  as  the 
spirit  left  it.  What  passed  during  the  remainder  of 
that  terrible  night,  I  remember  but  indistinctly  ;  the  re¬ 
collection  comes  only  in  my  most  horrible  moments,  and 
I  dare  not  invite  them. 

With  that  night  my  concern  with  life  terminated. 
My  existence  since  has  been  a  breathing  agony.  To  some 
men  my  act  might  be  as  nothing  ;  to  me  the  memory  of 
it  has  been  an  iron  hand  that  crushes  my  very  heart. 
There  is  blood  upon  my  head, — blood  which  deserved  to 
be  spilt,  but,  oh  I  not  by  my  hand  !  It  cries  up  against 
me  from  the  earth,  and  I  hear  it  always.  I  have  no 
rest;  for  there  has  not  passed  a  single  night  since  that 
dreadful  one,  in  which  I  have  not,  in  my  perturbed  sleep, 
acted  over  again  that  unnatural  scene.  The  two  who 
died  that  evening  in  my  presence  have  a  heavier  slumber 
— would  that  it  were  mine !  my  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear. 

The  Abbey  has  been  converted,  fitly,  into  mad-house ; 
and  it  may  be  that  my  life  will  end  there,  where  it 
began.  An  Artist, 


AN  AUTU.VINAL  midnight  VISION. 

ByJ.  \V.  Ord. 

Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense,  or  by  the  dreaming  soul. 

^VoKDs^voRTH^s  Excufshri. 

There  is  an  hour  of  holy  peace  which  on  the  soul  doth 
dwell, 

Like  dew  upon  the  breeze-stirr’d  rose,  like  oil  on  the  ocean 
swell. 

There  is  an  hour  when  the  loudest  blast  doth  sink  into  a 
sigh, 

And  the  mountain  streams  sing  a  softer  song  as  they 
dream  in  gladness  by  ; 

When  the  green  leaves  sink  upon  their  boughs  and  fondle 
the  breeze  no  more, 

And  the  hymns  of  the  mcany  birds  are  hush'd  and  their 
strains  of  love  are  o’er  ; 

When  the  proud  and  stately  wild-deer  from  the  heathy 
Iieight  goes  down. 

And  in  his  home  of  c;dmness  dwells  in  sovereign  pride 
alone ; 

When  the  gohlen  moon,  so  loved  by  all,  walks  forth  in 
.  joy  and- mirth. 

And  pours  o’er  hill,  and  dale,  and  rock,  and  heath,  and 
gloomy  moor, 

And  garden  gay,  and  woods  of  green,  and  hall,  and  lady's 
bower,  . 

And  peasant’s  hut,  the  flood  of  love  and  light  which  is 
her  dower. 

Oh,  ye  of  the  poet’s  glancing  eye  !  oh,  ye  of  the  poet’s 
tire ! 

Go  out  to  the  woods  on  an  aiuumii  night  with  your 
passion-breathing  lyre, 


And  if  high  thoughts  and  feelings  deep  dwell  not  within 
your  soul. 

The  seraph  lip,  the  sunbeam  pen,  the  eye  that  seeth  all 

The  fairy  charms  of  vision’s  realms,  your  meed  ye  may  not 
call. 

One  autumn  night,  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  far-extendin^ 
skv,  ^ 

Brought  o’er  my  brain  and  mind  a  trance  of  blissful 
ecstasy  ; 

And  dreams  like  shadowy  noonday  clouds  that  flit  before 
the  sun. 

Came,  spell-like,  o’er  my  wandering  thoughts— .my  vision 

had  begun  ! 

And  now  methought  that  I  did  dwell  in  the  halls  of  the 
virgin  moon. 

And  traversed  o’er  its  emerald  paths  unfettered  and  alone. 

The  light  which  there  was  shed  ai'ound  was  the  dazzling 
light  of  star. 

But  it  was  not  the  cold,  cold  gleam  they  give  to  the  earth 
from  the  heavens  afar. 

Each  one  had  the  mild  and  gentle  flush  of  the  sun  when 
he  sinks  to  rest. 

Of  the  golden  sun  when  he  cools  his  brow  on  the  ocean’s 
soothing  breast. 

And  methought  a  thousand  lands  were  held  within  her 
green  embrace. 

Bright  beauteous  lands  of  fruit  and  flower  extending  o’er 
her  face. 

The  skies  were  cover’d  by  no  cloud,  no  vapours  choked 
the  air. 

But  one  far  light,  and  one  far  smile,  extended  every  where  j 

The  happy  flowers,  and  laughing  fields,  were  neve 
chill’d  by  dew. 

And  the  trees  required  no  gentle  spring  their  foliage  to 
renew  ; 

The  birds  sang  sweetly  night  and  day,  and  fed  not  on 
their  kind. 

And  the  lordly  lion  and  tiger  fierce  were  timid  as  the 
hind ; 

Love  dwelt  supreme  o’er  every  thing,  unchallenged,  mo¬ 
narch  sole. 

War,  Hate,  Pride,  Rage,  bow’d  down  their  heads — Love 
held  and  govern’d  all. 

The  beings  who  inhabited  this  realm  of  peace  and  love 

W  ere  as  the  saintly  forms  of  dreams,  sent  down  from 
heaven  above, 

They  crouch’d  not  under  Wealth  and  Power — Strength 
ruled  not  over  Right, 

Pride  trampled  not  on  timid  Fear,  nor  Wrath  on  young 
Delight. 

Oh,  that  the  embodied  forms  which  shone,  in  visions 
dazzled  eye, 

INIight  come  unto  our  Aveeping  earth,  in  all  their  majesty ; 

The  men  of  lofty  brow  and  thought,  the  maidens  kind 
and  fair. 

The  feelings  warm,  the  virtue  proud,  that  dwelt  su¬ 
premely  there ! 

There  Avere  no  halls  and  castles  high,  and  mansions  rah 
and  gay. 

All  dwelt  and  slept  in  heaven’s  bright  gaze,  in  heavens 
eternal  day. 

What  sought  they  more  than  couch  of  moss,  or  bed^  o 
flowerets  bright, 

For  o’er  their  sky  Avas  iieAcr  cast  the  mourning  gai^^  ® 
night;  ,  .  .  .. 

They  needed  not  the  taper’s  gleam,  for  the  glow  of  stai» 
came  down, 

Ea’cc  and  ever  to  light  their  path,  like  the  proudest  sun 
of  June;  .  ^ 

For  theirs  Avas  one  unA'aryiJ^g  clime  of  brightness  an  o 
heat. 
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^nd  Hc’er  upon  the  fruitful  soil  had  winter  set  his  feet, 
Qr  breathed  the  breath  of  tempest  o’er  its  gardens  soft  and 
sweet. 

And  now  methought  I  gazed  down  on  the  dim  far  earth 

beneath, 

That  earth  whose  proudest  gifts  are  but  the  passing  of  a 
breath ; 

I  thought  upon  the  deadly  mass  of  pride,  and  hate,  and 
fear, 

\nd  envy  pale,  and  malice  cold,  that  lies  in  blackness 
there ; 

A  shadowy  mist  dwelt  over  all,  like  the  mist  in  a  maid¬ 
en’s  eye. 

When  her  lover’s  away  to  a  foreign  land,  or  in  lone  cap¬ 
tivity  ; 

Like  the  mist  which  breathes  from  the  violet’s  breast  in 
the  depth  of  a  summer  day. 

Or  the  shadowy  cloud  which  veils  the  sun,  on  an  evening 
calm  of  May, 

When  all  the  fainting  earth  is  till’d  with  its  dim  and  melt¬ 
ing  ray. 

I  look’d  where  oft  on  the  summer  morn  I  had  gazed  on 
the  gold  green  sea. 

And  watch’d  bright  wave  chase  after  wave  in  wild  and 
playful  glee ; 

Where  oft  like  stars  I  had  beheld  the  ships  glide  calmly  on, 
blocking  the  surge  that  lash’d  their  sides,  with  song,  and 
sigh,  and  moan  ; 

But  the  sea  was  gone  as  an  inLint’s  tear,  and  its  voice 
was  hush’d  and  still, 

And  each  strong  river  now  was  dry,  and  each  melodious 
rill. 

I  look’d  unto  the  mountains,  whose  proud  heiglits  I  oft 
had  trode. 

And  gazing  down  on  the  valleys  far,  liad  wept  unto  my 
God ; 

But  the  mountains  with  their  golden  heath  that  kiss’d 
the  sunny  clouds,  i 

And  breathed  soft  scent  to  the  sunbeams,  were  all  hid  in 
.  pierceless  shrouds. 

I  look’d  to  the  woods,  where  at  evening  fall,  I  had  often 
walk’d  alone. 

And  listen’d  to  all  the  birds  might  say,  and  watch’d  the 
sun  go  down  ; 

But  the  woods  were  like  a  little  stain  on  the  snow-drop’s 
virgin  bell. 

And  the  bright,  bright  birds  had  fled  away  from  the  trees 
they  loved  so  well. 

And  I  look’d  for  the  village  calm  in  which  my  boyhood’s 
days  were  past. 

Those  days  whose  pleasures,  hopes,  and  fears,  have  flitted 
by  so  fast ; 

But  the  village  with  its  church  and  bells  was  no  where 
to  be  seen. 

And  its  stately  abbey,  too,  was  gone,  as  if  it  ne’er  had  been.  | 

My  dream  doth  hold  a  moral,  but  my  words  are  weak 
and  vain,  j 

Oh,  that  I  could  but  lift  my  voice  in  a  purer,  b>ftier  strain  !  j 
it  tells  of  the  glories  of  the  sky,  of  the  bliss  and  gladness 
there. 

Of  the  love  they  feel  in  passion’s  calm,  of  the  liopes  uii- 
dimm’d  by  fear ; 

Of  the  lofty  thoughts  and  feelings  warm,  and  innocence 
divine, 

^^kich  like  the  lights  of  a  gemmy  cavcin  each  fair  bosom 
shine  ; 

it  tells  that  our  earth  is  a  blacken’d  hall,  suspended  in 
the  air, 

"  all  we  boast  are  dark  corruption  everywliorc  ; 
our  beauty  is  as  nothing,  and  our  genius  but  a 
thought ; 

that  all  our  wealth,  and  power,  and  strength,  and 
boastings,  are  as  nought ; 


That  our  land  with  all  its  towers  and  spires,  and  valleys 
rich  and  gay. 

And  cities  proud,  are  but  as  dew,  in  the  sun’s  all-search¬ 
ing  ray. 

Which  brightly  shines  for  a  little  space,  and  then  dies 
all  away  ! 

And  it  tells  us  that  beyond  the  hills,  and  beyond  their 
heathy  shrouds. 

And  beyond  the  line  of  the  mountain-sea,  and  beyond 
the  mantling  clouds, 

And  beyond  the  stars, — ^iii  majesty,  and  glory,  dwells  our 
God, 

Who  holds  the  earth  in  his  monarch  hand,  and  sways  it 
by  his  nod. 


FINE  ARTS. 

FOURTH  EXHfBITIOV  OF  ANCIENT  PAINTINGS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

(Concluding  Notice.) 

Other  matters  have  somewhat  interfered  with  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  our  notices  of  the  Ancient  Exhiliition  ;  but  we 
return  to  the  subject  once  more,  though  at  a  period  when 
its  flrst  gloss  of  novelty  is  over. 

Having  in  former  articles  wound  up  the  story  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  Italy,  we  now  turn  to  a  less  dazzling 
cliine.  We  have  already  intimated  our  belief  that  the 
Dutch  school  of  painting  was  merely  an  integral  portion 
of  the  German,  the  earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  which 
were  produced  by  the  artists  resident  at  Cologne.  At 
the  time  painting  principally  flourished  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  religious  enthusiasm,  if  it  was  encouraged  at 
all,  had  taken  a  direction  totally  different  from  the  ima¬ 
ginative,  and  occasionally  fantastic,  bent  of  Italy.  The 
struggles  of  the  infant  commonwealth  had  stumped  upon 
men’s  minds  a  sedate  practical  character.  There  was 
neither  in  their  tempers,  nor  in  the  forms  of  nature  and 
art  which  surrounded  them,  any  such  source  of  high 
poetical  feeling  as  gave  birth  to  the  works  of  Rafaelle. 
The  subjects  whicli  the  artist  loved  to  represent  were 
those  w'hich  w’ere  most  germane  to  his  fancy — the  rich 
tints  of  fruits  and  flowers — the  triuiqnil  landscape — the 
sturdy  expression  of  character  in  domestic  life.  In  a 
painting  of  a  Madonna,  or  of  some  mythological  subject,  by 
ail  Italian  artist,  a  single  hajipy  touch  gives  interest,  by 
recalling  the  wliole  story  to  our  remembrance ; — a  Dutch 
interior,  on  the  other  hand,  can  interest  us  only  by  the 
mastery  of  art  displayed  in  its  representation,  but  can 
derive  no  additional  charm  from  any  feelings  awakened 
by  its  commonplace  subject.  Perhaps  the  triumph  of 
mere  art  is,  on  this  very  account,  more  decided  in  the 
works  of  the  Dutch  school.  ‘ 

To  convince  ourselves  how  much  has  been  accomjilish- 
ed  in  this  w’ay,  we  need  only  consult  the  walls  of  the 
Exhibition,  through  which  we  now  walk,  prattling  with 
the  reader.  Take  Nos.  2,  “  Temptation  of  St  Anthony;’' 
12,  “  Visit  to  the  Nurse;”  21,  “  An  old  man  and  wc- 
nian  31,  “  An  Interior,  by  De  Hooge 41,  “  A  Sec- 
piece,  by  Backhuysen  55,  “  Three  Aleu  Drinking;” 

04,  A  Winter  Scene,  by  Berghen ;”  70,  “  A  Land¬ 
scape,”  attribut(;d  to  Hobbema,  (more  probably  by  Dek- 
ker  ;)  77,  “  A  Landscape,  with  portraits  of  Teniers,  his 
Wife,  and  Child 88,  “  A  Landscape,”  (attributed  to  Hob- 
heina;)  103,  “  Interior  of  a  Stable,  by  Woiivermans 
127,  “  A  Stag-hunt,  by  the  Same;”  and  last,  and  best, 
25,  “  A  Cattle  Piece,  by  Cuyp” — the  gem  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  In  not  one  of  these  is  there  any  thing  poetical, 
or  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Stag-liuiit)  even 
exciting;  yet,  what  a  (•harm  in  tlie  beauty  and  harmony 
of  their  colours  !  It  is  like  music  to  the  eye.  And  there 
is  a  soul  ill  them,  vital,  though  not  elevated.  Teniers's 
Temptation  of  the  Holy  Anthony  is  a  nightmare  seen 
by  daylight. 

There  is,  however,  a  school  of  Dutch  artists,  in  which 
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something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  of  Italy  revived 
for  a  brief  space.  Its  founders  were  I-«ouis  Carracci, 
amd  his  two  nephews,  Augustin  and  Hannibal ; — the 
uncle  was  born  in  1555,  and  died  in  1629.  They 
have  been  called  Eclectics  in  art,  from  their  principle  of 
Imitating  whatever  they  found  good  in  the  works  of  their 
predecessors,  yet  with  such  modifications,  as  made  it  har¬ 
monise  with  their  own  peculiar  style.  Hannibal  is,  un¬ 
deniably,  the  greatest  genius  of  the  three  ;  the  most 
learned  artist,  the  most  powerful  drawer,  and  possessed 
of  the  greatest  mastery  of  the  pencil.  There  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  piece  by  him  in  the  Exhibition — Mercury  and 
Argus  (32.)  Two  Saints  (18  and  29)  are  possibly  from 
the  pencil  of  Louis. — Guido  Reni,  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  of  the  Carracci,  threw  into  his  earlier  works  strong 
masses  of  shade,  intermingled  with  striking  lights,  after 
the  manner  of  Louis  Carracci.  At  a  later  period,  he  as¬ 
sumed,  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  a  clearer  tone  of  colour¬ 
ing,  as  more  congenial  to  the  cheerfulness  which  charac¬ 
terises  his  talent. — Domenichino  excels  in  the  management 
of  profoundly  studied  compositions,  and  has  succeeded  in 
appropriating,  by  severe  labour,  much  both  of  the  grand¬ 
eur  and  beauty  of  the  antique. — Albano  was  a  mere 
copyist  of  the  forms  of  the  Carracci,  but  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  their  spirit. — Guercino,  we  know  from  his  own 
confession,  took  the  first  suggestion  of  his  strong  shadows 
and  piquant  lights  from  the  works  of  Louis  Carracci.  It 
is  evident  that  he  had  but  little  feeling  of  the  ideal.  Ilis 
Mercury  and  Argus,  (6,)  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  same  subject  by  Hannibal  Carracci,  (32,)  will 
show  pretty  accurately  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
that  master.  His  “  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah”  would 
be  a  fine  picture,  but  for  the  expression  of  the  Isaac’s  face, 
in  which  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  parody  the  technical 
language  of  artists)  the  face  of  the  sheep  behind  him  seems 
to  b  *  repeated. 

The  great  merit  of  all  these  artists  consists  in  their  ha¬ 
ving  struggled,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  free  art  from 
the  monotonous  mannerism  which  had  palsied  it,  to  bring 
it  nearer  to  truth  and  nature,  and  to  extend  its  limits  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  original  forms  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  seems,  however,  the  fate  of  all  reformers,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  class  of  half-learned  men,  who  distort  their 
])rinciples  and  render  them  hideous  by  half  apprehending 
them.  Caravaggio  and  his  schobar  Spagnoletto  stand  in 
this  relation  to  the  Carracci.  Through  a  misapprehension 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  “  natural,”  they  not  only 
renounced  all  mannerism,  but  all  particular  choice  of 
form.  Their  Madonnas  are  mere  common  women,  their 
Christs  mere  commonplace  boys.  Nay,  they  have  carried 
it  so  far  as  to  excite  an  occasional  suspicion  that  they  have 
sought,  instead  of  avoiding,  vulgar  and  disagreeable  sub¬ 
jects.  They  are  the  Gaits  of  painting.  With  all  their 
faults,  however,  their  works  give  evidence  of  much  talent 
and  experience  ;  and  their  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  are  well  cjilculated  to  allure  the  many.  Spagno- 

letto’s  Philosopher  (115)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style - 

PVancis  Mola  may  be  regarded  as  holding  an  intermediate 
|dace  between  these  two  schools. 

During  the  earliest  and  brightest  harvest  of  art  in 
Italy,  landscape  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cultivated  as 
a  separate  branch.  Beautiful  specimens  of  landscape  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters,  but,  in 
general,  employed  only  as  a  subsidiary  ornament  of  some 
large  com|K)sition.  It  is  among  the  Tramontane  artists 
that  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  landscape  painting.  Va¬ 
sari,  when  speaking  of  a  landscape  by  Titian,  mentions 
it  as  done  after  the  manner  of  the  “  Tedeschi,”  who  used 
to  paint  such  subjects ;  and  the  first  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  in  Italy  exclusively  to  lands<*ape  painting  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Antwerp.  The  Itiiliaiis  communicated  to  it 
somewhat  of  the  ideal  character  of  their  country’s  higher 
school  of  painting.  Caspar  Dughet,  who  was  a  brother-  j 
in-law  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  and  who  afterwards  assumed 
his  name;  is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  mas-  I 


ter  in  this  department,  as  well  for  the  simple  grandeur 
of  his  ideas,  as  for  the  marked  character  which  he  sue 
ceeds  in  impressing  upon  all  his  subjects.  The  small 
landscape  (9.5)  .attributed  to  this  artist,  although  placed 
in  a  bad  situation,  and  tolerably  dirty,  will  richly  repay 
a  narrow  examination.  Great  though  he  be,  however 
he  does  not  win  upon  our  love  like  Claude — the  rich  and 
lovely — the  sharer  of  Nature’s  sweetest  secrets.  The 
landscape,  No.  I  I,  has  suffered  much,  but  is  still  every 
inch  a  Claude.  No.  5.3,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  at¬ 
tracts  at  first  by  its  gaudy  colouring,  does  not  stand  a 
nearer  and  long-continued  scrutiny.  Nos.  .33  and  121 
are  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  to  these  two  pictures  (particu¬ 
larly  the  latter)  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  palm  above 
all  the  landscapes  in  the  rooms.  They  tell  us  of  the  haste 
of  Rosa’s  execution,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  colours 
are  worked  in  show  it,  but  the  composition  of  bis  pictures 
speaks  of  long  hours  of  study  in  the  profound  recesses  of 
his  own  mind. 

Of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt,  who  belong  to 
the  Netherlands,  but  whose  works  are  full  of  Italian 
genius,  we  much  regret  that  our  limits  at  ])resent  do  not 
permit  us  to  speak  as  we  could  wish.  There  is  a  fine  St 
Simeon,  (1.37,)  and  some  exquisite  sketches,  by  Rubens; 
a  noble  Belisariiis  by  Vandyke ;  and  by  Rembrandt, 
“  3"he  Tribute  Money,”  a  work,  whose  rich  mellow  tones 
make  every  thing  near  it  look  feeble,  exce])t  our  favourite 
Cuyp.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention,  that  an  “  Alle¬ 
gorical  subject,”  by  .lordaens,  is  the  most  gorgeous  piece  of 
colouring  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

It  is  with  no  small  pride  that  we  turn  from  these 
classical  schools  to  look  upon  the  works  of  our  (uvn  island 
masters  which  enrich  this  Exhibition.  The  portraits  of 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  I^ady  Alary  Alontague,  by 
Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  are,  ])rejud ice  apart,  the  finest  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  room.  The  little  landscape  by  Wilson  (.59) 
will  stand  a  competition  with  any  of  its  companions. 
And  “  The  King,”  by  the  lamented  Lawrence,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  its  faults  of  colouring,  is  worthy  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  3'he  face  is  superblj’’  modelled,  and  we  see  down 
through  the  clear  transimrent  eye  into  the  very  soul. 


THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinhimjh  JAterarij  Journal. 

If  good  sense,  Air  Editor,  is  the  foundation  of  good 
writing,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  should  more  cheerfully  consign  the  important 
task  of  revising  our  Psalinodv,  than  to  vour  anonvnious 
corresjjondent  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal,  His  Paper  gives  a  simple  and  most  correct  view  ot 
the  subject ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  all  the  palaver  of 
all  the  enthusiasts  put  together.  1  mean  no  disrespect 
to  Air  Tennant,  however,  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  is  even  more  celebrated  for  his  genius  than  his 
learning.  3'hough  no  i>oet,  I  have  ventureil  to  try  my 
hand,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  your  anonymous 
correspondent  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  set  an  example 
which  men,  infinitely  my  superiors,  may  not  think  un¬ 
worthy  of  imitation.  Here  are  a  few  of  bis  exercises^  or 
new  readings  of  certain  parts  of  the  Psalms: — 

Ps.  i.  3.  “  He  shall  be  like  a  goodly  tree 

That  grows  the  streams  beside, 

AVhich  in  his  season  yields  his  fruit, 

And  his  leaves  fresh*  abide.” 

I  cannot  think  of  parting  witli  the  neuter  pronoun 
which, 

Ps.  ii.  C.  “  Yet,  I  have  him  anointed  king, 

Ev’n  him,  my  chosen  one ; 

On  Zion,  mv  own  Indv  hill. 

There  have  I  set  his  throne.” 

*  All  learn  are  noi green. 
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Ps.  vl.  9- 
10. 

Ps.  vii.  2. 


Ps.  iii.  7>  8.  “  Arise,  O  Lord,  save  me,  my  God  ! 

On  cheek-bone  thou  didst  smite 
Mine  en’mies  all ;  thon  brak’st  the  teeth 
Of  the  ungodly’s  spite. 

Salvation  to  the  Lord  belongs, 

Salvation  great  is  his; 

Thy  blessing,  Lord,  for  evermore 
Upon  thy  people  is.” 

Ps.  vi.  !•  anger,  O  my  God, 

Do  thou  rebuke  me  not,”  &c. 

8.  Depart  from  me  all  ye  that  do 
Ill  sinful  works  rejoice ; 

For,  lo  !  the  Lord  hath  turn’d  his  ear 
Unto  my  weeping  voice.” 

Ps.  vi.  9«  Unto  my  supplication’s  voice,”  &c. 

10.  “  That  en’mies  are  to  me,”  &c. 

Ps.  vii.  2.  “  Uest  that  my  soul’s  fell  enemy 

Should  like  a  lion  rave. 

In  pieces  fiercely  rending  it. 

While  there  is  none  to  save.” 

Ps.  vii,  9.  But  ’stablish  sure  for  aye,”  &c. 

16.  On  his  own  head  shall  come,”  &c. 

Better  certainly  the  repetition  than  the  vulgar  word 
pate. 

Ps.  viii-  2.  “  From  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou 

Didst  powerful  strength  ordain. 

That  so  the  avenger  thou  might’st  still. 

And  enemy  restrain. 

3.  “  When  I  consider  well  thy  heavens. 

The  works  of  thine  own  hand. 

And  look  unto  the  moon  and  stars 
That  were  bv  thee  ordain’d.” 

Or, 

When  I  consider  well  thy  heavens. 

Thy  fingers’  works  that  be. 

And  look  unto  the  moon  and  stars, 

Which  were  ordain’d  by  thee,”  &c. 

6.  ‘‘  O’er  all  thy  works  thou  mad’st  him  lord. 

And  ’neath  his  feet  did’st  lay,”  &c. 

I  have  onlv  room  to  sav,  that  mv  earnest  endeavour 
has  been  to  be  “  smooth,  plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  text,"*' 
though,  I  fear,  not  “  more  so  than  any  heretofore.'"  I 
have  shown  my  good-will  to  the  work,  and  more\vorthy 
labourers,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  forthcoming  in  due 
season — I  ;im,  &c.  11.  W. 

Uunbar,  3L‘^  JSfarch,  1830. 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  event  of  the  week  in  the  Dramatic  world  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  been  the  retirement  of  Mrs  Henry  Siddons 
lioin  the  stage,  or,  as  the  bills  exj)ress  it,  from  “  the 
Edinburgh  Stage,”  the  meaning  of  which  equivo(pie  is, 
that  Mrs  Siddons  conceived  it  possible  she  might  at  some 
luture  period  be  induced  to  accept  fd' a  short  engagement 
iu  London,  or  elsewhere,  and  wished  to  leave  the  door 
upen  for  her  doing  so.  Let  nobody  contradict  this  state- 
Jueiit  “on  authority,”  or  in  any  other  way ;  for  we  know  it  to 
have  been  the  fact,  though  it  is  p(»ssible  IMrs  Siddons  may 
have  since  changed  her  mind.  The  house,  upon  Monday 
evening,  was  filled  to  bursting,  and  the  heart  of  every 
i^'lividual  seemed  as  full  as  the  house.  Rut,  having  in- 
dulged  in  some  very  pretty  pathos  concerning  Mrs  Sid- 
‘buis  a  fortnight  ago,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  any  far¬ 
ther  draughts  at  present  upon  our  readers’  good-nature. 

‘  he  made  her  final  exit  with  great  applause,  as  was  fit- 
hog,  and  is  going  to  s])cnd  some  time  in  Paris.  In  a  sub- 
page  will  be  found  the  Farewell  Address,  which 
'vas  written  for  her  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  fully  as 
as  such  compositions  usually  are ;  containing  little 


more  than  some  commonplace  observations  concerning  the 
word  “  farewell” — a  most  threadbare  theme,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  request  that  the  public  would  behave  as  kindly  as 
possible  towards  Mr  Murray.  This  request  is  expressed 
in  the  highly  poetical  couplet — 

“  When  I  am  far,  my  patrons,  oh  !  be  kind 

To  the  dear  relative  I  leave  behind.” 

Then  follow  some  lines  in  which  she  praises  the  “  dear 
relative”  in  a  style  which  appears  to  us  in  very  bad  taste. 
Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  more  maturely  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  do  md  believe  he  would  have  deemed  it  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  to  make  Mrs  Siddons 
foist  in  by  a  side-wind  a  puff  collateral  to  the  present 
manager.  All  the  world  is  aware,  that  she  will  natural¬ 
ly  continue  to  be  anxious  for  the  success  of  her  brother, 
whether  he  boasted 

“  A  Scottish  origin — a  Scottish  name,” 

or  not ;  but  why  make  a  parade  of  this  feeling,  and  there  ¬ 
by  distract  the  attention  from  the  main  subject  ?  The 
audience  was  assembled  to  hear  her  farewell,  not  to  be 
cajoled  into  applauding  Mr  Murray,  who  must  of  course 
stand  or  fall  by  his  own  deserts.  Observe,  we  do  not 
mean  to  blame  Mrs  Siddons  ;  we  are  finding  fault  with 
what  w'as  written  for  her.  Rut  were  we  a  great  actor 
or  actress,  and  about  to  make  our  last  public  appearance, 
we  should  not  accept  of  a  a<ldress  from  a  conclave 

of  all  the  best  poets  living.  There  is  always  something 
artificial,  studied,  cold,  and  repulsive,  in  a  set  of  regular 
heroic  lines.  If  we  felt  that  our  heart  was  truly  touched 
— our  feelings  deeply  agitated,  how  could  we  reconcile  it 
to  our  conscience  to  study  beforehand  a  cojiy  of  verses, 
written  for  us  by  another,  and,  when  the  moment  came, 
march  up  to  the  stage-lamj»s,  and  pronounce  them  with 
becoming  emphasis  and  discretion.  Good  heaven  !  if  we 
saw  a  great  multitude  assembled  to  take  leave  of  us,  and 
knew  that  the  slightest  indication  of  a  reciprocity  of  feel¬ 
ing  upon  our  part  would  melt  them  all  to  tears,  could  we 
jday  the  frigid  declaimer,  and  take  our  departure  amidst 
the  heartless  see-saw  of  an  empty  rhyme  ?  No  ! — a  few 
plain  words  of  unadorned  prose,  the  simple,  manly,  and 
sincere  expression  of  the  emotions  actually  passing  within 
us,  were  worth  an  Hia<l  of  hexameters.  A  poetical  ad¬ 
dress  is  well  enough  upon  certain  occasions  ;  but  is  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place  when  a  favourite  performer  bids  a  final 
and  solemn  adieu  to  jniblic  life. 

Auber’s  opera  of  “  Masaniello,  or  the  Dumb  Girl  of 
Portici,”  has  been  j»roduced  this  week.  The  music  of 
this  piece  is,  in  many  respects,  very  beautiful ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  defective  state  of  Mr  Murray’s  ojreratic  force 
at  present,  m(H’e  justice  has  been  done  t(»  it  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Overture  is  spirited  and  good; — the  finest 
passages  are  those  in  which  the  barcarole,  the  Market 
chorus,  and  jMasaniello’s  march,  are  introduced.  The  or¬ 
chestra  is  not  effective  enough  to  do  it  full  justice,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  respectably  executed.  The  general 
character  of  Auber’s  music,  though  he  is  himself  a  French¬ 
man,  is  essentially  Italian.  He  has  been  accused  of  imi¬ 
tating  Rossini  too  closely,  but  we  confess  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  any  undue  resemblance  in  the  opera  of  “  Masaiiiel- 
lo.”  In  consequence  of  ^Lintague  Stanley,  who  played 
Don  Alphonso,  not  being  able  to  sing,  a  solo,  <Iuet,  and  a 
very  spirited  quartett  and  chorus,  have  been  left  out,  but 
we  are  thankful  that  this  has  been  done  rather  than  the 
alternative  adopted  of  entrusting  the  part  to  Larkins,  who 
would  have  murdered  it  altogether.  Wilson  plays  J///- 
saniello,  and  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  has  raised  him 
highly  in  our  opinion.  As  an  actor,  he  is  still  a  little 
awkward  and  stilf,  but  not  more  so  than  his  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  would  naturally  lea<l  one  to  expect.  As  a  singer, 
he  uii<tuestionably  possesses  p(»wers  of  a  high  order.  No¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  distinctness  of  his  articulation,  and 
the  clear  sweetness  of  his  voice.  We  think  also  he  is  im¬ 
proving  in  energy,  especially  where  an  instrumental  ac- 
compaiiioient  spurs  him  on,  and  bears  him  out.  We  wish 
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much  he  would  infuse  a  little  additional  energy  into  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  his  legs  and  arms.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  want 
of  decision  in  the  manner  in  which  he  moves  his  arms; — let 
him  give  them  a  freer  swing,  and  a  bolder  scope.  His 
action  at  present  is  what  a  Frenchman  would  call  trop 
coupe.  The  songs  in  which  he  principally  distinguished 
himself  were  the  barcarole  “  Take  heed,”  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  melody,  “  My  sister  dear.”  In  the  mad  scene,  too, 
where  he  sings  snatches  of  different  airs,  he  was  very 
successful.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  have  now 
greater  hopes  of  Mr  Wilson  than  we  had  before. 

Probably  the  finest  musicof  thisopera  is  arranged  forthe 
choruses,  and  Mr  Murray  has  more  than  surprised  us  by 
the  very  exceJlent  band  of  chorus-singers  he  has  contrived  to 
muster.  Certain  folks  have  been  raving  of  late  about  the 
operatic  force  at  ihe  Caledonian  Theatre,  which  is  middling 
enough  after  all,  or  if  it  is  first-rate,  then  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  it  is  more  than  first-rate,  for  we  defy  the  Caledonian 
people,  with  all  their  strength,  to  sing  either  the  barcarole 
or  the  Market  chorus,  as  it  is  sung  at  the  other  house.  Be  it 
remarked,  however,  that  it  is  not  upon  this  point  that  we 
rest  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  one  establishment  over 
the  other. — Miss  Phillips,  ns  Doima  FJvira^  sings  as  well 
as  she  can,  which  is  pretty  well ;  and  Miss  Tunstall, 
with  her  high  clear  pipe,  is  both  of  great  use  in  the  cho¬ 
ruses,  and  introduces  a  pretty  Tyrolese  air,  “  Green  hills 
of  Tyrol,”  which  does  not  belong  to  the  opera  at  all.  The 
Market  chorus  is  the  most  striking  composition  of  the 
whole.  It  catches  the  ear  at  once,  like  the  Hunter’s  Cho¬ 
rus  in  the  “  Freischutz,”  and  bids  fair  to  become  almost 
as  popular. — Having  sai<l  so  much  of  the  music  of  Mas- 
aniello,  which  we  consider  fully  as  good  as  any  that  has 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Weber,  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  the  Manager  has  taken  care  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  melo-  dramatic  department.  The  new  scenery  and 
dresses  are  excellent,  and  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  with 
which  the  piece  concludes,  is  managed  with  much  splen¬ 
dour.  Miss  Jarman  jdays  Masaniello’s  sister,  “  The 
dumb  girl,”  and  of  course  does  the  part  every  justice. 
The  piece  altogether  is  entitled  to  great  praise. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  same  gentleman  whom  we 
rebuked  lately’^  for  his  too  great  partiality  to  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Theatre,  and  who  spoke  of  the  “  rich  and  chaste 
humour”  of  the  performers  there,  has  recently  found  out 
that  they  are  almost  all  Cockneys,  and  thus  expresseth 
himself  concerning  them  : — “  Truth  to  say,  it  is  only  the 
exceptions  who  do  not  sport  Donnar  and  Mariar,  wuth 
most  of  the  other  flowers  of  the  Cockney  vocabulary.” 
Our  excellent  friend  is  evidently  coming  round  to  the 
true  faith,  and  we  are  glad  we  did  not  give  him  the  shake 
we  meditated. 

We  saw  an  absurd  paragraph  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
this  week,  stating  “  that  Mr  Murray  had  received  a  hand¬ 
some  offer  from  Charles  Kemble  to  perform  at  Covent 
Garden,  ahould  circumstances  obluje  him  to  leave  Edin- 
hurgh.'*  We  hate  small  bits  of  humbug  like  this.  Mr 
jMiirray  has  no  more  intention  of  leaving  Edinburgh 
than  the  Register  Oflice  h.as.  He  is  now  the  sole  lessee 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  by  it  he  wdll  stand  or  fall. 

Ccvbcrui5. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY. 

Eg  William  Kenned tjy  Author  Fitful  Fancies." 

“  Virtue  is  pleasure.”  said  a  Grecian  sage, 

“  And  the  most  virtuous,  the  happiest  far ;” 

A  nobler  sentiment  ujkui  the  page 
Of  Revelation  s[mrkle8  like  a  star. 

Men  have  done  much  his  pure  intent  to  mar, 

Whom  many  follow,  and  but  few  obey  ; 

But  truth  will  laugh,  however  fools  may  jar,— 

'fired  Reason  shall  at  length  spurn  Falsehood’s  sway. 
Exulting  like  the  sun,  when  storms  have  roll’d  away. 


“  Who  seeks  the  general  weal,  secures  his  own”-^ 
Such  the  arch-precept  of  the  latest  school 
Of  Ethical  discovery — alone 

Varying  in  sound  from  the  Athenian’s  rule. 

The  gentle  creed  of  Nazareth  is  full 

Of  a  like  spirit — fairer  and  more  free _ 

Then  cease  to  cry  Eureka  !  haste  and  cool 
Thy  crazed  disciples’  neophytic  glee. 

Utilitarian  Priest — word-wedding  Jeremy  ! 

Who  doubts  the  maxim  of  the  Benthamites? 

*Tis  co-existent  with  the  human  soul, 

And  of  its  shrine  one  of  the  sacred  lights— 

Though  oft-times  clouded  by  the  gross  control 
Of  the  dust’s  opaque  demon — he,  the  sole 
Keeper  of  the  multitudinous  cells. 

Wherein  earth’s  anticks,  miserably  droll. 

Make  mouths  at  Heaven  to  smirking  Folly’s  bells 
Shaming  the  voiceless  brute  that  in  the  desert  dwells. 

In  morals  ’tis  an  axiom — here — even  here — 

Upon  this  slippery  “  bank  and  shoal  of  time,” 
Wiih  hell-fire  in  abeyance — noon -day  clear, — 

The  worst  like  not  to  be  the  sport  of  crime, 
Drench’d  with  their  own  foul  vintage — every  clime 
To  sins  peculiar  adds  their  punishment — 

The  unity  of  Justice  is  sublime — 

I  should  have  said  of  Mercy — for  ’tis  meant 
To  urge  them  back  to  peace,  whose  steps  are  woward  bent. 

And  dismal  were  this  globe  were  it  not  so ! 

’Tis  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  Paradise, 

Compared  to  what  it  would  be,  were  there  no 
Terrestrial  scourge  foi*  the  salt  blood  of  A’ice — 
I^ust,  flame-respiring,  homicidal  Pride, 

And  all  our  household  devils  running  wild, 

Would  roam,  high-fed  and  rampant,  far  and  wide. 
Making  that  hideous,  yet  but  half  defiled. 
Trampling  each  shoot  of  good  on  arid  life  that  smiled. 

Of  sermonizing  we  have  had  enough — 

If  this  besotted  land  will  not  awaken. 

It  is  not  framed  of  penetrable  stuff — 

Cobbett  himself  hath  to  the  rostrum  taken, 
Teaching  Britannia  how  to  save  her  bacon — 

Cool  Owen  lauds  his  parallelogram 
With  pertinacity,  by  sneers  unshaken-— 

And  would  therein  all  sorts  of  people  cram, 
Penning,  in  common  fold,  ass,  lion,  wolf,  and  lamb. 

But  III  will  keep  its  throne,  till  doomsday  steal. 
Thief-like,  upon  the  prowlers  of  the  world  ; 

'rhey  who  to  abstract  equUy  appeal. 

Will  find  the  general  lip  derisive,  curl’d. 

In  vain.  Philanthropy  !  thy  flag’s  unfurl’d 
On  distant  Harmony’s  Millennian  heights ; 
Dissension’s  blazing  brands  shall  still  be  hurl’d. 

And  maiigre  all  that  honest  Benthain  writes. 
Laws  will  be  Knavery’s  tools,  and  suitors  hapless  wigbts. 

Marshal,  Old  Truepenny  !  a  chosen  band. 

And  let  them  furnish  practice  to  thy  preaching — 
Actions,  the  shallowest  brain  can  understand. 
Examples,  the  sure  mode  of  moral  teaching — ■ 
Proclaim  a  truce  to  threatening  and  beseeching, 

In  streets  and  highways  jdant  each  partisan. 
Purified  from  the  itch  for  over-reaching. 

Sworn  foes  to  every  ceco- selfish  plan. 

Warm  and  unflinching  friends  to  the  old  house  of 

And  then — “  God  speed  the  cause  !”  pray  I  lo*'  one— 
A  worthier  never  link’d  true  hearts  together  • 
The  faint  may  fall  before  the  harvest’s  done — 

The  stoutest  hardly  brave  the  w’ayward  weather. 
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I3ut  more  than  Mammon’s  ^em,  or  Honour’s  feather, 
Shall  the  survivors  of  the  field  repay, 

When  Sorrow’s  children  round  a  glad  hearth  gather, 
To  speak  of  those  who  chased  their  griefs  away — 
Whoriinty  Custom  crush’d  that  ground  them  in  the  clay. 


A  SOXG, 

Not  entirely  Bacchanalian* 

To  Woman  ! — a  bumper !  come  pledge  me,  my  boys, 

And  pledge  me  with  heart  and  with  soul ; 

Give  the  pedant  his  learning,  the  statesman  his  toys. 

But  ours  be  the  smile  and  the  bowl ! 

Though  it  needs  not  the  glow  of  the  generous  cup 
To  make  woman’s  presence  divine. 

Yet,  where  bumpers  are  drunk,  be  the  highest  filFd  up 
To  the  Goddess  who  hallow’s  the  wine  I 

We  love  tlie  dark  juice  of  the  ruby-hued  grape. 

For  the  bright  thoughts  it  \vreaths  round  the  brain. 
Like  the  stars  wliich  at  twilight  from  bondage  escape. 
And  come  forth  in  the  blue  sky  again  ; 

But  the  thought  of  all  thoughts  is  of  her  we  love  best. 
The  fond  one  whose  heart  is  our  own, — 

A  thought  w'hose  etfulgence  obscures  all  the  rest, 

As  the  sun  walks  through  heaven  alone ! 

Then  to  her,  boys,  to  her  be  the  bumper  now  crow  n’d. 
With  feelings  w’hich  tongue  cannot  tell ; — 

If  the  tone  of  her  voice  be  a  magical  sound. 

If  the  glfince  of  her  eye  be  a  spell ; 

If  the  Hush  of  her  cheek  be  the  fairest  of  sights. 

If  her  lip  be  the  holiest  shrine. 

Then,  believe  me,  the  toast  which  her  beauty  invites, 
Turns  to  gold  every  drop  of  our  Avinc  ! 

If  life  he  a  good,  ’tis  to  her  that  Ave  oaa’c  it, — 

If  genius  a  gift,  ’tis  that  she  is  the  theme, — 

If  love  be.  a  bliss,  ’tis  through  her  that  w'e  know  it, — 

0 !  without  her  this  AA^orld  Avere  .a  Avearisome  dream  ! 
Then,  a  bumper  !  a  bumper  !  if  ever  you  fill’d  it, 

A  bumper  to  her,  both  our  hope  and  our  |;ride  ! 

A  sclieme  for  the  future — if  ever  you  build  it — 

Fill  a  bumper  to  AAmmau  and  make  her  your  guide ! 

JI.  G.  IL 


SOLITUDE— A  SONNET. 

^VlTII  silence  for  my  comrade,  and  the  chance 
01  A’arying  moods  and  scenes  to  be  my  guide. 

Again  let  me  a.scend  thy  rugged  side. 

Paternal  mountain  !  and  in  joy  ad\’aiice 
Along  thy  ridges,  Avliere  the  w'ild-fiowers  dance 
lo  the  Aviiid’s  music, — AA'here  the  A’apours  glide 
Slowly  at  noon-tide,  or  in  stillness  hide 
^  thy  deep  clefts,  as  in  a  holy  trance, 

Inch  the  Avide  skies  and  landscape  share  Avith  them  ! 
lessed  rew'urd,  iny  upw'ai’d  toil  shall  crowm  ; 

•ni  though  I  AV'ait  till  tli’  evening  sun  go  down, 

**o  loss  of  time  shall  truth  condemn  ; — 
iji  not  ill  labour  only  and  in  strife 
at  hearts  acquire  their  Avisdom  and  their  life. 

E.  O.  IL 


litehauv  chit-chat  and  vauieties. 


rin  will  learn  with  pleasure,  that  Mrs  Henians  is  prepa- 

publication.  It  will  probably  be  called  Songs 
and  will  include  much  not  originally  classed  under 
»Ue  in  the 'Magazines  or  other  periodicals  to  which  Mrs  He- 
contributes. 


Sir  John  Sinclair  has  a  work  in  the  press  likely  to  proA’e  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting.  It  is  to  consist  of  his  Correspondence  with  all  the 
most  distinguished  Personages  of  his  Time,  together  with  his  own 
personal  Reminiscences  of  them.  In  this  work  will  be  included  Let¬ 
ters  from  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  from  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen,  both  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  from  a 
great  variety  of  literary  characters  of  the  highest  eminence. 

Among  a  list  of  seventy-six  new  works  announced  by  Messrs  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley,  we  observe  the  following Wedded  Life  in  the 
Upper  Ranks. — The  Oxonians,  or  a  Glance  at  Society.— Personal 
Memoirs  of  I'ryce  L.  Gordon,  Esq.— The  Heiress  of  Bruges;  a  Tale, 
by  the  author  of  “  Highways  and  Byways.” — Travels  in  Kamtchat- 
ka,  Siberia,  and  China,  by  Peter  Dobell,  Esq. — The  5d  and  1th  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  I. 
DHsraeli,  Esq. — New  works  by  the  authors  of  “  Brambletye  House,” 
“  Sayings  and  Doings,”  “  I'ales  of  the  O’Hara  Family,”  and  ”  Flir¬ 
tation.” — East  and  West,  by  one  of  the  authors  of  “  Rejected  Ad¬ 
dresses.” — Musical  Memoirs,  from  ITS  lto  1829,  by  W’.  T.  Parke.— 
An  Account  of  the  Subversion  of  the  Constitution  in  Portugal  by  Don 
Miguel,  by  Lord  Porchester. — Notes  on  Haiti,  by  C.  Mackenzie,  Esq.— 
The  Tuileries,  an  Historical  Romance.— The  Life  of  Titian,  by  J. 
Northeote,  Esq.  R.A. — A  General  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the 
Commoners  of  England,  qualified  by  landed  property  to  become  Coun¬ 
ty  Members  of  Parliament,  but  undistinuuished  by  any  hereditary 
title  of  honour. — Stories  from  the  old  Chronicles,  by  the  late  Barry 
.St.  Leger,  Esq.— The  Life  of  John  Hampden,  by  Lord  Nugent. — A 
New  Tale  of  the  Sea,  by  the  author  of  the  “  Red  Rover,”  &lq. — Let¬ 
ters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  by  John  Came,  Esq  —The  Piivate 
Correspondence  of  John  Pinkerton,  Esq.,  edited  by  I)aw\son  Turner, 
Esq. — Basil  Barrington  and  his  friends.— The  King’s  Own,  a  Tale  of 
the  Sea. — The  Life  and  Works  of  Henry  Fuseli,  by  John  Knowle.s, 
Esq. — Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  written  by 
himself. — The  Spanish  Novelists,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq. — The 
History  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. — St  James’s,  a  Satiri¬ 
cal  Poem. 

Valence,  the  Dreamer,  a  Poem,  by  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  is  announ¬ 
ced. 

The  Pensce,  a  selection  of  original  poetry,  by  a  Young  Lady,  is 
in  the  press. 

Captain  Shercr  is  engaged  with  a  Life  of  the  great  Gustavus  of 
Sweden. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  announced  a  new  work  on  the  state  of 
France,  which  will  appear  shortly. 

Mr  Van'iewicz’s  Co.vckrt. — This  concert  took  place  in  the 
Hopetoun  Rooms,  on  Tuesday  last.  It  laboured  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  Morning  Concert,  which,  in  this  city,  is  always  a 
dull  affair.  It  was  well  attended,  but  the  audience  were  cold  and 
listless.  Why  they  should  have  been  so,  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
for  much  of  the  music  w.as  excellent.  Though  .Mr  Yaniewiez  is  not 
so  brilliant  a  violinist  as  Murray,  he  is  perhaps  his  superior  in  de¬ 
licacy  of  expression,  and  his  two  solos  were  very  admirable  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  abilities.  Miss  Yaniewiez  is  a  mistress  of  the 
piano-forte,  and  Mi.ss  Paulina  not  inferior  at  the  harp.  The 
Misses  Patous  exerted  themselves  with  their  usual  success;  and  Mr 
Boyle,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  if  he  did  not 
electrify,  at  all  events,  proved  himself  a  sweet  and  pleasing  singer. 

The  Late  Hroii  Willia.ms. — We  understand  that  this  lament¬ 
ed  artist  left  behind  him  a  very  valuable  and  complete  collection  of 
all  the  drawings  made  by  him  when  in  Greece,  and,  that  they  may 
be  made  serviceable  to  the  public,  and  the  profession,  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  executors,  we  believe,  to  offer  them  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  this  city,  who  will  probably 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  so  interesting 
a  purchase. 

Mrc  Knowles’s  Lectures. — We  have  been  astonished  to  find 
that  these  lectures  have  not  as  yet  been  very  crowdedly  attended, 
andean  attribute  it  only  to  the  more  than  usual  number  of  gaieties 
which  have  this  week  distracted  public  attention.  We  certainly 
know  of  none  who  could  give  to  the  important  subject  of  dramatic 
literature  a  higher  degree  of  interest  than  that  with  which  .Mr 
Knowles  invests  it,  whether  we  regard  the  fine  genius  which  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  it  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  ad¬ 
mirable  manner  in  which  he  illustrates  his  remarks  by  his  powers 
of  elocution,  as  exemplified  in  his  readings  anti  recitation.s.  Every 
lecture  is  full  of  varied  attiaelions,  but  we  are  inclined  lo  believe 
that  the  three  he  has  yet  to  deliver— tr>-d.iy,  on  Monday,  and  Wed¬ 
nesday— will  be  the  most  popular  of  all,  because  they  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  the  modern  drama,  and  will  be  enriched  by  many 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  wliieh,  f.-oin  the  lijis  of  the  author  of 
“  Virginius,”  come  to  us  with  tenfold  force.  We  seriously  advise 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  drama,  not  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  present  opiKjrtunity  of  hearing  it  discussed  by  a  master  of  the 
art.  VVe  are  willing  to  stake  our  own  credit  that  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

Elocution. — {From  our  Gla.%^ow  Correspondent.) — While  you  are 
enjoying  in  Edinburgh  the  adiniraWe  disi)uisitions  of  Mr  Knowles 
ui>on  an  art  he  so  much  excels  in — the  Diiaajaiic — we  arc  led  to 
anlicipatCi  in  this  city,  at  least  one  pleasant  evening  in  the  deve- 
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lopement  of  soire  new  principles  in  another  a*t,  to  tbe  study  of 
which  he  was  the  first  to  give  an  impulse  among  us,— namely,  Elo¬ 
cution.  Mr  Knowles,  since  he  gave  up  being  an  instructor  here,  in 
the  Art  of  Reading,  has  been  followed  by  many  ambitious  of  being 
his  successor.  Of  course,  few  could  justly  aspire  to  be  so;  but,  from 
the  appearance  of  a  Mr  J.  H.  Aitken,  a  protegd  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
who  announces  himself  as  about  to  lecture  in  this  town,  after  having 
devoted  seven  years  to  the  study,  and  reduced  its  principles  to  just 
that  number  of  rules,  we  hope  a  fresh  impulse  may  be  given  to  the 
study  of  so  delightful  an  accomplishment. 

Chit  Chat  FROM  London.— It  is  said  that  Messrs  Colburn  and 
Bentley  are  about  to  commence  a  new  work  on  the  plan  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily  Library  and  Constable’s  Miscellany.— A  new  .Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  called  T/ie  Intelllffence,  has  made  its  appearance,  under  the 
auspices,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Treasury.— The  exhibition  of  pictures 
by  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  opened  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  better 
than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been.— The  London  Literary  Union  already 
extends  to  800  members ;  but  what  its  distinct  purposes  arc,  is  not 
yet  geneially  made  public. — Mr  Westmacott  has  now  concluded  his 
course  of  lectures  on  sculpture,  all  of  which  have  been  received 
with  much  appLiuse. — Mr  Brougham  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  preca¬ 
rious  state  of  health. — The  ensuing  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Somer¬ 
set  House  is  to  be  enriched  by  eight  pictures  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence;  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  exhibition  in  the  British 
Institution,  the  gallery  is  to  be  filled  with  his  most  finished  produc¬ 
tions,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public. — Mr  O’Connell  has  left  London 
to  attend  his  duties  in  a  cause  (Blackwood  Blackwood,)  in  which 
he  is  retained  with  a  fee  of  800  guineas. — A  new  dioramic  exhibition, 
containing  views  of  Venice,  of  the  Bass  of  Brian^on,  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  the  interior  of  Durham  Cathedral,  has  been  recently 
opened. — What  occupies  one-half  of  London  ?  a  dun.  What  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  one-half  of  Paris  ?  un  ris. 

Theatrical  Gos.sip.— At  Drury  Lane,  Kean  has  been  playing 
Hamlet  with  great  eclat*  Two  new  farces  have  also  been  produced 
successfully,  the  one  called|‘*  Popping  the  Question,”  and  the  other, 
“  Perfection,  or  the  Lady  of  Munster  ;”  the  latter  is  by  the  popular 
song-writer,  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.  At  this  theatre,  likewise,  a 
new  singer  of  the  name  of  Anderson  has  made  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  pubhe. — The  London  critics  differ  as  to  the  merits  of 
Miss  Kemble’s  Portia;  but  they  seem  generally  to  agree  that  her 
father’s  S/if/lock  was  very  bad.  Miss  Kemble,  whatever  be  her  ta¬ 
lents,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  adding  to  the  treasury  of  Covent 
Garden  a  sum  exceeding  L.i'5,000,  in  about  seventy  performances. 
Her  own  salary  is  only  L.IO  per  night. — As  Drury  Lane  has  no 
lessee  at  present,  it  has  been  suggested  that  either  Mathews  or  Mac- 
ready  should  enter  upon  the  speculation  next  season. — A  new  opera 
is  in  preparation  at  Drury  Lane,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Miss  Stephens, 
Vestris,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  and  the  new  singer  Anderson,  will  all 
have  parts. — A  new  Italian  opera  is  reported  to  be  in  preparation  at 
the  King’s  Theatre,  which  has  the  novel  attraction  of  being  the  en¬ 
tire  work  of  an  English  amateur. — A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Goldsmid,  a  name  well  known  in  the  commercial  world,  is  about  to 
appear  on  the  London  stage  as  a  comic  actor ;  his  abilities  are  high¬ 
ly  spoken  of. — At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr  Arnold,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the  English  Opera  house  was  submitted  to 
them.  It  was  found  that,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  it 
could  not  be  rebuilt  for  less  than  40,000/. ;  of  which  it  was  intended 
to  raise  50,000/.  by  debentures  of  23!)/.  each.  Fen  thousand  pounds 
were  subscribed  in  the  room,  and  the  whole  sum,  it  is  computed, 
will  be  subscribed  in  a  fortnight.  The  English  operatic  company 
will  open  in  the  Adelphi.  Before  this,  however,  Mr  Mathews  will 
give  his  annual  entertainment — a  new  one ;  and  the  Elephant  will 
be  marched  off  to  the  country. — It  would  seem,  that  the  seduisante 
.Sontag  still  adds  to  her  other  attractions  that  of  being  a  spinster. 
Count  Rossi,  her  alleged  husband,  has  written  to  some  of  the  French 
pa|>er8  to  deny  the  “  soft  impeachment”  of  ever  having  held  any 
lordship  over  her  but  that  of  love!  .She  anived  at  Berlin  a  few 
days  ago,  and  is  now  singing  there. — Hummel,  the  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  has  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  is  to  give  several  concerts  be- 
f^oie  setting  out  for  London. — Miss  Smithson  is  g  >ing  to  play  panto¬ 
mime  and  melo-drama  in  Paris,  for  which  her  talents  are  certainly 
much  more  adapted  than  for  the  higher  walks  of  cither  tragedy  or 
comedy. — Macrcady  has  repeated,  with  increased  success,  his  per¬ 
formance  of  fVerncr  in  Dublin,  where  Miss  Kemble  is  shortly  to  ap¬ 
pear. — T.  P.  Cooke  is  at  (Hasgow,  and  will  come  here  immediately 
on  the  termin  ition  of  Liston’s  engagement,  which  commences  on 
Monday.— Miss  Jarman  takes  for  herirenefit  this  evening  the  play  of 
“  Know  your  own  Mind,”  and  the  operatic  melo-drama  of  “  Ma- 
ganiello.”  The  house  will  be  crowdedly  attended. — The  following 
is  the  Farewell  Address,  written  for  Mrs  Henry  Siddons  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  delivered  by  her  on  Monday  last ; 

The  curtain  drops— the  mimic  scene  is  past— 

One  word  remains— the  saddest  and  the  last; 

A  word  which  oft  in  careless  mood  wc  say. 

When  parting  friends  have  pass’d  a  social  day; 

As  oft  pronounced  in  agony  of  heart. 

When  friends  must  sever,  or  when  lovers  part; 


Or  o’er  the  dying  couch  in  whispers  spoken. 

When  the  frail  thread  of  life  is  all  but  broken— 

When  all  that  ear  can  list,  or  tongue  can  tell, 

Are  the  last  mournful  accents,  Fare-ye-well ! 

Such  is  the  spell  the  Actress  must  divide 
From  duties  long  her  pleasure  and  her  pride ; 

So  brief  the  syllables  that  must  bid  adieu 
To  public  life— to  Scotland— and  to  you— 

To  hopes — to  doubts — to  efforts — and  to  fears. 

And  all  the  business  of  my  scen’c  years. 

Yet  ere  we  part — and  even  now  a  tear 
Bedims  my  eye  to  think  our  parting  near — 

Fain  would  I  speak,  how  deeply  in  my  breast 
W’ill  the  remembrance  of  your  kindness  rest — 

Fain  would  I  tell,  but  words  are  cold  and  weak ; 

It  is  the  heart,  the  heart  alone  can  speak  ! 

The  wanderer  may  rejoice  to  view,  once  more. 

The  smiling  aspect  of  her  native  shore; 

Yet  oft,  in  mingled  dreams  of  joy  and  pain, 

She’ll  think  she  sees  this  beauteous  land  again: 

And  then,  as  now,  will  fond  affection  trace 
The  kindness  that  endear'd  her  dwelling-place. 

Now  then  it  must  be  said,  though  from  my  heart 
The  mournful  accents  scarcely  will  depart; 

Lingering,  as  if  they  fear’d  to  break  some  spell— 

It  must  be  utter’d  !— Friends,  l«nd  friends,  farewell ! 

One  suit  remains ; — you  will  not  scorn  to  hear 
The  last  my  lips  shall  falter  on  your  ear— 

When  I  am  far,  my  Patrons,  oli !  be  kind 
To  the  dear  relative  I  leave  behind  ! 

He  is  your  own,  and  like  yourselves  may  claim 
A  Scottish  origin— a  Scottish  name. 

His  ripen’d  talents— let  the  truth  be  told — 

A  Sister  in  a  Brother’s  cause  is  bold — 

Shall  cater  for  your  eve  of  leisure  still. 

With  equal  ardour  and  improving  skill. 

And  though  too  oft  the  poor  performers’  lot 
Is  but  to  bloom,  to  fade,  and  be  forgot. 

Whene’er  the  mimic  sceptre  they  resign, 

A  gentler  destiny  1  feel  is  mine ; 

For,  as  the  Brother  moves  before  your  eyes, 

Some  memory  of  the  Sister  must  arise; 

And  in  your  hearts  a  kind  remembrance  dwell. 

Of  Her  who  once  again  sighs  forth — Farewell ! 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

:Vrarch  27— April  2. 

Sat.  All  in  the  JVrong,  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver* 

Mon.  The  Provok'd  Husband,  the  Youthful  Queen* 

Tues.  The  Soldier's  Daughter ^  /y  Masanlello* 

Wed.  The  Pride  of  hammer  moor,  /y  Do* 

Fhcrs.  Rob  Roy,  Do* 

Fri.  The  ScapC'  Goal,  A  Concert,  The  Day  after  the  Wedding* 

ENIG^MK 

Snr  la  belle  Prisonniere  (VKdimhourg* 

Je  commence  a  vieillir,  et  suis  un  pen  fletrie; 

Quant  a  la  chair,  aux  os,  je  n’en  eus  de  ma  vie. 

Cependant,  tous  les  jours,  d’une  foule  d'amants, 

Je  re^ois  de  vifs,  doux,  et  tendres  compliments. 

Eprise  de  la  gloire,  avide  de  conquetes, 

Je  ne  songeais  (|u'aiix  jeux,  qu'auxtriomphes,  qu'aux  fetes, 
Lorsiju’  line  apre  rivale,  envieuse  de  moi, 

I*ar  de  l&ches  ddtoiirs  me  fit  subir  sa  loi. 

Quoii^ue  proserite,  eselave,  oisive  et  languissante, 

Chacun  me  trouve  encore  aimabic,  interessante; 

Et  tel  est  le  pouvoir  de  mes  charmes  vainqueurs, 

Que,  comine  Helene  qui  subjugua  tant  de  ecrurs. 

Sans  les  nombreux  Argus,  dont  je  suis  entource, 

Je  serais  en  danger  d’etre  un  jour  enlev 

G.  S.,  Selson  SirecU 

TO  OUR  CORUE.SPONDENT.S. 

We  shall  present  our  readers,  in  next  Number,  with  somenoicl- 
tics,  or,  what  the  Circus  people  would  call  a  change  ol  perloini 
ances.” 

We  can  assure  **  A  Friend”  that  he  will  find  us  everv  thing  ^ 
could  wish  ere  long.— We  are  afraid  the  communications  cf  ‘  f** 
M.”  though  sensible,  would  be  considered  a  little  heavy. —  The  Son 
net  by  “  N.  C.”  of  Glasgow,  shall  have  a  place. 

“  Lines  for  the  Eye  of  Mr  James  Hogg,”  by  Mr  David 
in  our  next. 

*  The  explanation  of  this  enigma  will  be  given  in  our  next 
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MR  GLEIG’S  NEW  WORK. 


advertisements, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

Just  published,  price  5s.  boards, 

TWO  ESSAYS: 

I  ON  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  FAITH; 

TT  ON  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONE- 
MENT  AND  UNIVERSAL  PARDON. 

By  RALPH  WARDLAW,  D.D. 

•(  A  desire  to  have  Scripture  on  our  side,  is  one  thing ;  and  a  sin- 
ciesire  to  be  on  the  side  of  Scripture,  is  another.” — W hatkly. 
rlas'ow:  Blackib,  Fullarto.v,  &  Co.,  and  Wardlaw  &  Co.; 

4  FrLL4RTON  &  Co.,  and  John  Wardlaw,  Edinburgh;  VV.  F. 
Cvakeman,  Dublin;  Hamilton  &  Adams,  London;  and  all  other 
Booksellers. _ _ _ _ 

- SPLENDID  EDITIONS. 

cheapness  and  portability. 

Just  published. 

And  sold  by  Messrs  CONSTABLE  and  Co., 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

In  one  volume.  Imperial  8vo,  price  L.  I,  11s.  fid. 

Stereotyped  without  abridgement  from  the  original  folio  Edition  of 
175^,  with  numerous  additions,  emendations, 
and  improvements. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BE  ATSON,  Esq.  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 

Revised  and  Corrected 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen. 

••  Encouraged  we  trust  by  the  deserved  success  of  the  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  one  large  8vo  volume,  we  have  here  its 
Latin  counterpart — a  publication  on  which  we  do  not  ht  sitate  to  be¬ 
stow  our  most  unqualified  praise.  Ainsworth’s  has  always  been,  what 
it  merited,  a  popular  Thesaurus;  and  for  ready  reference  to  thestu- 
dent,  none  better  could  be  constructed.  There  were,  however,  as 
there  must  be  in  all  works  of  the  kind,  many  errors,  either  original,  or 
such  as  had  crept  in  through  careless  reprinting ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  multitude  of  the.se  rectified  by  the  industry  and  judgment  of  the 
present  editor.  In  other  respects,  also,  greatand  notorious  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected— retrenchment  of  what  was  obselete  or 
unneccss  iry,  and  amplification  where  the  nature  of  the  explanations 
required  it.  Altogether  (and  we  have  looked  carefully  through  many 
intricate  examples  to  enable  us  to  give  this  honest  opinion),  altogether 
we  can  most  unreservedly  recommend  this  volume  as  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  early  classical  attainments,  and  also  one  of  the  completest 
Latin  Dictionaries  that  has  ever  courted  public  favour.” — Literary 
ijazette, 

JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY. 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  price  L.:^,  2s.  in  cloth. 

A  DICT I O  N  A  R  Y  of  the  E  N  O  L I S II  L  A  N  G  U  A  G  E, 

in  which  the  Words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illustra¬ 
ted  in  their  different  Significations  by  Examples  from  the  best 
Writers;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an 
English  Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Stereotyped  verbatim  from  the  Last  Edition  corrected  by  the  Doctor. 

“  This  Edition  o<'  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  ‘  stereotyped  verbatim 
from  the  last  folio  Edition,  corrected  by  the  Diictor,’  is  eminently 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  accuracy,  the  beauty  of  its  typography, 
and  the  character  of  its  arrangements.” — Literary  Gazette, 

“  As  a  specimen  of  Typographical  Art,  the  Work  before  ns  is  a 
splendid  contribution  to  our  Libraries.  It  unites  elegance,  durabi¬ 
lity,  exquisite  accuracy,  and  convenience  of  form,  in  a  manner  alto¬ 
gether  unprecedented.” — Monthly  Rcvieiv, 

HENRY’S  HI  RLE  COMPLETE. 

In  three  handsome  volumes.  Imperial  8vo,  price  £5,  15s,  in  Cloth, 

AN  EXPOSITION 

OF 

the  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT; 

BY  MATTHEW  HENRY.  V  D.M. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
W  RiTiNGS  of  the  Author. 

,  By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

It  may  almost  seem  presumptuous  to  venture  upon  any  rccom- 
Ji^Pndation  of  the  greatest  English  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
inres;  and  having  recently  expressed  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  me- 
of  Matthew  Henry’s  Bible,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  for- 
commendations.  This  we  will  say,  that  every  man  ought  to 
^sess  this  great  man's  Commentary  who  can  affonl  it.  With  this 
^hng  strongly  fixed  in  our  minds,  we  are  truly  glad  to  introduce 
our  readers  an  edition  of  this  extraordinary  work,  which,  incom- 
^Hd  economy,  far  surpasses  every  former  attempt ;  and 
tTh  <ho  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  enterprising  print- 

1'  "3s  supplied  a  riesidei  atum  so  worthy  of  the  age.  The  pub- 

indebted  to  the  man  who  thus  place.s  a  valuable  and 
Pcnsix^  work  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  ordinary  means.  I'he 
li  lo  this  edition  is  the  one  lately  furnished  by  MrW'il- 

ofg??’ ^ ‘^^^cendant  of  Matthew  Henry’s  family,  and  a  sincere  lover 
H  nonconformist  memorials.  The  printer  and  the  publisher  have 
thanks. nag. 

takpn  .*^*V*^  also  published  in  Parts,  at  .”s.  each,  and  may  be 
furthp convenience  of  Purchasers;  and  for  the 
^^^‘O'Hinodation  of  the  public,  this  Work  maybe  had  in 
^^^*^**  at  Is.  each,  bold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United 

London;  Josjeth  Ogle  Robinson,  Poultry, 


In  2  vols.  post  8vo, 

THE  country  curate. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Subaltern.”  ^  _ 

Contents. — The  Pastor— The  .Poacher — The  Schoolmistress— 
The  Shipwreck— 'I'he  Fatalist— The  Smugglers— The  Suicide— The 
Miser  'I'he  Rose  of  East  Kent  and  the  Parish  Apt*renticc. 

**  Few  persons  can  have  forgotten  the  sensation  which  was  proilu- 
ced  by  the  appearance  of  Crabbe’s  Village  Tales.  What  Mr  Crabbe 
did  in  poetry,  the  author  of  the  Country  Curate  has  effected  in  prose ; 
his  materials,  like  those  of  Mr  Crabbe,  being  collected  from  re.il  life 
in  some  of  its  remarkable  forms.  The  story  of  the  Poacher,  for 
example,  contains  the  history  of  a  singular  character,  who  lived  not 
long  ago  in  a  village  near  Ashford.  The  Miser,  again,  died  about 
ten  years  ago,  afU  r  having  served  a  cure  in  Romney  Marsh,  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  the  Parish  Apprentice  ran  his  course 
within  the  memory  of  the  last  generation;  his  career  is  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  though  a  very  honourable  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
each  of  the  remaining  sketches,  which  describe  a  great  variety  of 
character.” — Courier, 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  and  Bradkute,  No.  fi.  Bank  btreet,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  was  published,  price  243. 

In  5  vols.  post  8vo, 

THE  DOMINIE’S  LEGACY. 

By  the  Author  of  the  “  Sectarian.” 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Scenery  and 
Manners  of  Scotland, 

“  Picken's  Dominie's  Legacy,  three  volumes  of  stories  chiefly 
Scottish,  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  library  that  prides  itself  on 
its  own  snug  national  corner,  set  apart  for  worthies  born  iioitli  of 
the  Tweed.” — filackwood^s  Magazine  for  April, 

“  W’e  should  compare  the  feelings  excited  in  these  pages  to  gazing 
on  a  series  of  rustic  landscapes,  and  simple  home-scenes.  Need  we 
recommend  them  further  to  our  readers  ?” — Literary  Gazette, 

London  :  Printed  for  William  Kidd  ;  and  Constable  and  Co., 
Edinburgh. 


DRAMATIC  LITERATURE. 

3JR  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  will  deliver  liis 

Fourth  Lecture  this  day,  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms,  (Jueen  Street, 
at  two  o’clock. 

LECTURE  IV. 

The  Stage  capable  of  being  made  a  vehicle  for  highly  instructive 
and  rational  amusement — The  great  School  of  Elocution  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Demosthenes — Too  great  importance 
attached  to  the  action  of  the  Drama — Analysis  of  the  quarrel  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius — Defective  action  of  Hamlet — Mr  Kean's  reading 
of  the  scene  with  Ophelia — Dramatic  excellence  consists  in  the  sub¬ 
serviency  of  Poetry  to  the  delineation  of  character  and  pa-^sion,  and 
in  the  subserviency  of  the.se  to  the  incidents  and  situations  of  a  IMay 
— Character  of  Hamlet — Danger  of  the  dramatist’s  allowing  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  characters  to  be  superseded  by  the  ambition  of  show¬ 
ing  oft*  himself — Anecdote  of  a  dramatist — (’ant  of  a  certain  class  of 
modern  critics— Poetical  Language — Monosyllabic  Poetry — Figure 
— Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore — Battle  of  Hohenlindcn- Bruce’s  Ad¬ 
dress  to  his  army — The  Field  of  Waterloo. 

LECTURE  V. 

Fitness  the  best  criterion  of  excellence  in  dramatic  composition— 
Marc  Antony’s  Oration  — Erroneous  reading  of  certain  brassages  in  it 
—  Poetry  founded  in  nature — Mixed  character  of  bhakspeare’s  Drama 
• — Romeo  and  Mercutio — Juliet  and  the  Nurse — The  Grave-digger’s 
scene  in  “  Hamlet” -The  Drama  not  to  be  regulated  by  abstiaet 
Principles — Prejudices  of  Critics  and  Managers — Anecdote  of  Mr 
Kean — Unity  of  .\ction — Defective  Plot  of  “The  Merchant  of  Ve¬ 
nice”— C’limax  of  Action — Defective  Plot  of  *•  Julius  Ca[*sar” — Im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  the  Individuality  of  characters— Passion  the 
grand  ingredient  of  the  Drama — Shakspeare  the  master  of  Pas¬ 
sion — Familiar  character  of  his  diction,  illustrated  in  the  speeches  of 
Lady  Maclieth,  Juliet,  and  .Shy lock — His  fidelity  to  nature  in  his 
most  imaginative  flights— Henry  the  Fourth's  boliioquy  on  bleep. 

LECTURE  VI. 

Analysis  of  the  first  act  of  **  Macbeth” — Happy  union  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  with  the  historical- Importance  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  the 
expectation  of  the  audience — Propriety  of  immediately  proposing  the 
subject— Powerful  opening  of  Macbeth”— Art  with  which  .^hak- 
speare  increases  the  interest  which  he  excites  for  his  hero — .Macbeth’s 
interview  with  the  Witches— Gross  absurdity  in  the  manner  of  repre¬ 
senting  these  characters — The  Master  apparent  at  every  step  of  the 
Plot — Its  still  increasing  interest — Striking  instance  of  bhakspeare’s 
fine  discriminatioii  in  preserving  the  individuality  of  his  charac¬ 
ters — His  portrait  of  Lady  Macbeth — Mrs  biddons’s  personation  of 
that  character — Lady  Macbeth’s  invocation — Erroneous  criticism  of 
.Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  sixth  scene — 
.Shakspeare’s  discrimination  again,  in  the  conduct  of  his  Plot — F^rro- 
neous  manner  of  delivering  Macbeth’s  .Solihxpiy,  in  the  seventh 
scene — Dialogue  between  him  and  Lady  -Macbeth — Mr  Macready’s 
Macbeth— Conclusion. 

Single  Ticket,  .js.  <  d. — Double  I'icket,  .5s.  fid. — To  be  had  of  Messrs 
Constable  (I’o.  19,  Waterloo  Place;  Mr  Miller,  Prinee’.s  ''trccl; 
at  the  Hopetoun  Rooms ;  and  at  Mr  Kkowlks’s,  bword’s  Lodgings, 
5>,  North  Hanover  .Street. 

Doors  open  at  One  o’clock,  the  Lecture  to  commence  precisely  at 
Two. 

The  FIFTH  LECTURE  will  be  delivered  on  Monday  the  5th. 
and  the  SIXTH  on  Wednesday  the  7th,  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms. 
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CRUIKSHANK  AND  LANDSEER. 


This  day  was  published,  price  Is.  each, 

CRUIKSHANK’S  DEVIL’S  WALK, 

Illustrated  with  Seven  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Mr  R.  Cruikshank. 

LANDSEER’S  TAM  O’SHANTER  and  SOUTER  JOHNNY, 

Illustrated  with  Six  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Mr  Thomas  Landseer. 

CRUIKSHANK’S  MONSIEUR  TONSON, 

Illustrated  with  Seven  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  Mr  R.  Cruikshank. 

London :  Marsh  and  Miller,  157,  Oxford  Street ;  and  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.  each  set. 


Published  this  day,  price  6s. 

PART  FIRST 

OF  A 

New,  greatly  improved,  and  cheap  Edition 

OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


To  be  completetl  in  Twenty  Volumes  Ito. 

Edited  by  Professor  NAPIER. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  the 
Booksellers# 

PART  II.  will  be  published  oil  the  .30th  April. 


Pubbsheil  this  day, 

}  In  one  volume  8vo,  price  8s. 

THE  TRUTHS  OF  RELIGION. 

By  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 

Likewise,  by  the  same  Author, 

THOUGHTS  on  PRAYER  at  the  PRESENT 

TIME.  Price  6d. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  27*  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh ;  and 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 


This  day  is  published, 

‘  Price  6s. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

No.  XXIV. 

CONTENTS. 

Article  1st,  Moore’s  Letters  and  Journals  of  Byron.— 2d,  Ancient 
Bohemian  Ballads. — 5d,  Carlisle’s  Gentlemen  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy 
Chamber. -4th,  Crawfurd’s  Embassy  to  Ava. — 5th,  Robert  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Satan. — Gth,  Law  of  Arrest. — 7th,  Colman’s  Random  Re¬ 
cords. — 8th,  Financial  Reform.— 9lh,  Galt’s  Lawrie  Todd. — loth. 
Taxes  on  Literatare. — llth,  Bcntliam’s  Petitions  for  Justice. — 12th, 
Public  Charities  in  France.— 15ih,  Life  of  Paul  Jones. — llth,  Works 
of  Dr  Channing.— 15th,  Cloudcsiey. — 16th,.  .Smith  and  Stoker  on 
Fever.— 17th,  Les  Representant  des  Peufdes. — P.  S.  On  “  The  In¬ 
strument  of  Exchange,”  and,**  The  Newspaper  Press.” 

Edinburgh:  Published  by  William  '1\\it,  78,  Prince’s  Street, 
Agent  for  Scotland ;  and  sold  by  Kohkrtson  and  Atkinson,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  all  Booksellers. 


DAY  AND  MARTIN’S  BLACKING. 
^HLS  inestimable  Composition,  with  half  the 

usual  labour,  produces  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fujly  equal 
to  the  highest  Japan  Varnish,  affords  peculiar  nouri.shment  to  the 
leather— will  not  soil  the 'finest  linen — is  perfectly  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell — and  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  97,  High  Holliorn.  and  Retail 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Puts,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  Cd. 
Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 


TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

THE  STUDIOl  S  AND  SEDENTARY. 

JIUTLER’S  COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DEUS,— produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Effervescing  Drink, 
preferable  to  Soda,  Scidlitz,  or  Magnesia  Water,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Mild  and  (’ooUng  Ai^erient.  pecr.liarly  adapted  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  tram  of 
consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heart-Burn, 
Hcadach,  Febrile  Symptoms.  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Ca¬ 
lomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  ce- 
bilitate  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wire,  the  usual  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates,  they 
will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
B:le,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepaied,  and  »>uld  in  2s.  9d.  Boxes,— and  10s.  fd.  and  20s.  Cases, 
by  Bi'TLKR,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  75,  Prince’s  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  and  (authenticated  by  tire  Prejmrer’s  name  and  address,  in 
the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case)  may  tie  obtained  of  Butlrr 
and  Co.,  4,  ChMpside,  Corner  of  St  Paul’s,  London  ;  and  of  all  the 
’  principal  Druggists  and  BookseUers  throughout  the  UnitedKingdom. 
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This  day  was  published,  being  Volume  First  of 

THE  LIFE 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE 

OF  ELDERSLIE. 

BY  JOHN  D.  GARRICK. 

**  The  bugle  ne’er  sung  to  a  braver  Knight 
Than  William  of  Elderslic.” — Thomas  Campbell. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 


Also,  preparing  for  immediate  Publication 

IN 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

MEMOIRS 

OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

M.  DE  BOURRIENNE, 

PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  EMPEROR.  > 

BY  JAMES  8.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

EDINBURGH  :  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.,  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 
AND  HURST,  CHANCE,  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 

INTERESTING  WORKS, 

Just  published. 

By  MARSH  and  MILLER,  Oxford- street,  London;  and  CON¬ 
STABLE  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

In  3  vols.  post  8vo, 

TALES  OF  OUR  COUNTIES; 

OR, 

PROVINCIAL  PORTRAITS!!! 

Cumberland — Lord  Losel. 

Derbyshire— The  Duke  of  Downshire. 

Middlesex — A  Palace. 

Gloucestershire— Colonel  Byerly. 

Denbighshire— Mr  Mellington,  Pandulph,  and  Others. 
Hertfordshire — The  Right  Honourable  Julius  Saltonby. 
Lancashire — Lord  Selfdown. 

Nottinghamshire— Lord  Gordon. 

.Shiopshire— The  Hunt  Ball. 

Sussex— Lord  Richmond. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  • 

The  DELIVERANCE  of  SWITZERLAND,  a 

Dramatic  Poem,  by  H.  C.  Deakin,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Portraiti  c! 
the  Dead.” 

Uniform  with  Kitchiner’s  Cook’s  Oracle, 

GUNTER’S  C0N1’ECTI0NJ:U’S  ORACLE- 

Containing  Receipts  for  desserts  on  the  most  economical  plan  for  pri¬ 
vate  families,  and  all  founded  on  the  actual  experiments  of  thirty 
years,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  best  Receipts  for  Pasuy 
Cooks. 

In  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo, 

The  WINE-DRINKER’S  .MANUAL.  Contents. 
— History,  Manufacture,  and  Management  of  Spanish,  FrcncN 
Itbenish,  Italian,  Madeira,  Cape,  and  British  Wines,  and  MifCfl*** 
neous  Information  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  hon  vivant. 

In  1  vol.  elegantly  bound,  full  gilt,  5s. 

The  LITERARY  BLUE  BOOK;  or,  Calendar  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Arts,  for  185t). 


Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  Saturday  Morning# 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  &  Atkinson,  Glasgow  ;  W. 
jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  .Hurst,  Chance,  Ac  Co.,  London;  and  n> 
all  Nev.’smcn,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  thrtugno^ 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  Gdf. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  Jr  ee  hy  post,  1(W. 
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